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ALexaANvER WiLsournE WEDDELL was born April 6th, 1876, in the Rec- 
tory of St. John’s Church, Richmond, a house then standing at the south 
west corner of Broad and Twentieth Streets, his father, the Reverend Alex- 
ander Watson Weddell, D.D., having come as rector of this historic church 
only a few months before. 

A priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and still a young man, the 
Reverend Doctor Weddell had in his youth attended Hampden-Sydney 
College and the University of Virginia and served valiantly as a soldier in 
the army of the Confederate States of America. After the war, having made 
“trial of the law and of journalism,” his divinely restless spirit found its way 
at last into the ample field of Holy Orders where he exercised incomparable 
power as a shepherd of souls and preacher of the Word of God. Penelope 
Margaret Wright, a person of indomitable spirit, whom he married January 
31, 1866, was the companion in every way of her husband. 

Together these young idealists created a life of surpassing strength and 
beauty into which they brought children not only of the flesh but of the 
spirit — children in whose natures were laid the foundations of all things 
that are true and lovely and of good report. Theirs was a home founded 
on a rock, withstanding the fierce beating winds of worldly circumstance; a 
home ever illuminated by the light of the Love Immortal which no clouds 
of this mortal life could ever overpower. This home in human life was con- 
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structed of historic materials: rich human blood, tried and proved through (as | 
the ages in long lines of human ancestry; and faith in the reality of the wor 
Eternal God and his high purpose in creation. Ir 
Alexander Wilbourne Weddell, son of Alexander and Penelope Mar- hear 
garet (Wright) Weddell, “all his life long continued to love the rock from men 
which he had been hewn.” His was a happy boyhood. With his heritage weal 
and in his environment, he knew how to make cotton cord shine with the ature 
untarnishing brightness of richly spun golden thread. Of spiritually and State 
mentally acquisitive disposition, and of indomitable will power, no barriers toric: 
of worldly circumstance were ever effective in stopping his steady progress with 
toward the attainment of his ideals. While most memorable was a quality came 
in his nature that as he forged forward, kept him mindful that other human resid 
beings were traveling the highway of life very close to him and impelled earth 
him to stretch forth his hand to steady them when the way became rough. more 
True, he employed his powers in developing his interests; but never to the abate 
detriment of the interests of others. As he knew from hard experience the Rich 
difficulties in the way of attainment he never failed in the active engage- whic! 
ment of his sympathies in behalf of others who were seeking attainment. mitte 
Alex Weddell’s life, both private and public, was one of marked distinc- presic 
tion. Towards his relations and friends he was ever thoughtful, considerate 
and generously kind. He was a liberal supporter of causes by which men On 
and women are most greatly benefitted. He was unerringly faithful in the Steed 
business pursuits of his youth and early manhood and with energetic eager- City. 
ness qualified himself for the line of government service which he desired sul G 
to follow. Then when at last through persistent effort he opened the gate nd sae 
admitting him to the realm of governmental activity in which he wished ome, 
to engage, his record both in the consular and diplomatic services of the E. Cl 
United States of America received the highest commendation of his gov- paterr 
ernment. The record of his service as the representative of his country in yom, | 
various quarters of the world is indelibly written in approving terms in the throu; 
annals of the nation. mond 
There is a service to his native state —his beloved Commonwealth of 
Virginia, that we would particularly record here; a service that will ever Vir; 
endear him to Virginians. From his youth Alex Weddell loved the study beauty 
of the history of Virginia, both as colony and Commonwealth, the history of hur 
of the South and the history of the Confederate States of America. These ment 
are his own words, written not long before his death — “My passionate love were a 
for the state of my birth and for the South and for the miscalled ‘Lost Cause intima: 
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(as if any just cause was ever finally lost) . . .”. These words are not merely 
words, “they are spirit and they are life.” 

In childhood he listened intently to the stories, as they were told at the 
hearth-stone, of the notable events in Virginia's history; the stories of the 
men and women whose lives had enriched the tradition of the Common- 
wealth. In youth he spent many of his spare hours reading whatever liter- 
ature of Virginia history he could lay his hands upon. The old Virginia 
State Library Cin the Capitol building) and the library of the Virginia His- 
torical Society (which was opened in 1893 at 707 East Franklin Street), 
with their treasures of historical pamphlets, books and manuscripts, be- 
came for him places of frequent resort. Through the years during which he 
resided away from Virginia, sometimes even “in the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” his love of his native state and of its wondrous history grew ever 
more intense; and his interest in the Virginia Historical Society never 
abated. Then at last when his foreign service was over and he returned to 
Richmond to live he centered his interest in the work of the Society of 
which he had become a member in 1901; and on whose Executive Com- 
mittee he had served for thirteen years. In December 1943 he was elected 


president of the Society. 


On May 31st, 1923, Alexander Wilbourne Weddell and Virginia (Chase) 
Steedman were married in the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
City. They had met a while before in Calcutta, India, where he was Con- 
sul General of the United States and Mrs. Steedman was visiting while on 
a journey abroad. This gracious lady, Virginia Chase, born in Edina, Mis- 
souri, was the widow of James Harrison Steedman, and only child of Edwin 
E. Chase and Virginia Atkinson, his wife, of St. Louis, Missouri. Though 
paternally of an ancient line of New England worthies, Virginia Weddell 
was, through her mother, the inheritor of Virginia blood and tradition 
through forefathers who had gone to Missouri from the vicinity of Rich- 
mond and from Fairfax County. 


Virginia Weddell was interested in all things that added grace and 
beauty to human life; and her heart was veritably a haven to every appeal 
of human need. The grace and beauty that her touch added to the environ- 
ment of human living were visible to everyone; her innumerable charities 
were as a rosary of secret devotion. Those who had the privilege of more 
intimate personal friendship with her could but feel great joyousness in 
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the relationship. Large public affairs held great interest for her, and her 
splendid executive ability found ample opportunity for exercise both through 
working with organizations in this country and in the several foreign coun- 
tries in which her husband represented his nation. The record of her gen- 
erous self-giving in works of mercy during World Wars I and II, of her 
wise administration of trusts committed to her in every service into which 
she was called, is a most highly honorable one. Yet, in all these things there 
was in her heart a sanctuary where the love of home abided. In 1926 Vir- 
ginia and Alex Weddell began the erection of Virginia House, in Windsor 
Farms, Richmond. From Mexico, where they were then residing, Virginia 
Weddell came to Richmond to lay the corner-stone on May 14th of that 
year. To this home some day, when the duties of official life were completed, 
they would come to live in the uninterrupted joy of home-life.’ 

But, even in establishing a home, there was an objective beyond self- 
comfort. Alex and Virginia Weddell held, absolutely in common, an in- 
terest in the work of the Virginia Historical Society as representing the 
expression of the deepest love of Virginia history and the most effective 
means for securing the preservation of its truth from generation to genera- 
tion. On May 31st, 1929, they conveyed the entire property to the Virginia 
Historical Society, retaining only a life interest therein. 

All through the years since the erection of Virginia House, Virginia 
Weddell’s “waking thoughts” and her dreams were of the beautifying of 
the grounds, the adding of rare treasures in furnishings that would give 
greater historic significance to the house. These things she could accom- 
plish in untrameled joyousness because of her husband’s profound under- 
standing of and sympathy with her exquisite taste and her desire to make 
the mansion and its grounds “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 

Looking through this wonderful house one feels that a dream has indeed 
come true. In the library, with its literary treasures of all ages, and the par- 





10n October 29, 1947, was published, A Description of Virginia House in Henrico County, 
near Richmond, Virginia, The home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell. Together 
with an Account of some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c therein with Illustrations of 
the Interior and the Exterior and the Surrounding Gardens. Richmond: Virginia Historical Society, 
MCMXLVII (Printed by Whittet & Shepperson, Richmond, Va.). This description of Virginia 
House, its furnishings and its surrounding gardens; charmingly written, beautifully illustrated and 
exquisitely printed and bound, is a veritable treasure. Only Mr. Weddell could tell the story of Vit- 
ginia House as it should be told. Into the planning and writing of this book went his whole heart 
and soul and mind; and only those who were nearest to him realize the pleasure and satisfaction 
that were his when at last he held the completed work in his hands. We cannot forbear incot- 
porating in this note the equisite dedication of the book to his wife: “To Virginia from Alex. 
A doubt arises whose book this is . . . For it is hers and she is his!” 
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ticular loves in verse and essay, history and biography of Alex Weddell, and 
aloft the battle flag of the Confederate States of America — we dare quote 
again his solemn declaration of devotion, “My passionate love . . . for the 
South and for the miscalled ‘Lost Cause’ (as if any just cause was ever finally 
lost)” — in this room of hallowed memories we feel the more than memory 
—the real spiritual presence of the Master of Virginia House. We look 
upon the loveliness “of the Gardens and Pleasances” of Virginia House in 
this Springtime and we feel here that Virginia Weddell’s living spirit is 
expressing itself in foliage and blossom of shrub and tree and flower set 
in the earth under her thoughtful direction in days gone by. Here is the 
more than memory evoked by looking on the loveliness of gardens set on 
earth by one who is gone. Here is the spiritual real presence of the Mistress 
of Virginia House, its Gardens and Pleasances. 


On January first in the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred and forty- 
eight Virginia House, and its gardens, the treasures of the mansion’s fur- 
nishings, with bounteous provision for the development of the work of the 
Virginia Historical Society came into the Society’s possession when on that 
day Alexander Wilbourne Weddell and his wife, Virginia Chase Weddell, 
passed together from earth into that realm where perception of Truth and 
Love and Beauty by the human spirit are eternalized. 

As together they lived and worked in sincerity and truth among the ma- 
terials of earth bringing to realization many dreams for the welfare of others; 
living and working together — one in heart and mind and purpose — so 
together they passed from earth. 


“That such have died enables us 
The tranquiler to die; 
That such have lived — 
Certificate of immortality.” 
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THE LATE A. W. WEDDELL 


Mr. Eric Underwood writes in the Times, London, 
Thursday, January 8, 1948: 


“The most erudite of American ambassadors of his generation, Weddell 
had always been a close student of British history and English literature. 
Himself a writer of felicitous verse he knew by heart more passages of Eng- 
lish poetry than any other man I have met. His knowledge of British im- 
perial affairs was wide and dated from his Consul-Generalship in India, a 
quarter of a century ago. 

“Weddell was one of the chief supporters, morally and financially, of the 
American and British Commonwealth Association (of the United States) 
founded a few years ago by eminent Americans to provide: “An information 
service on British history and institutions — financed and conducted by 
Americans for Americans.” Weddell and others felt that the work of Anglo- 
American societies and clubs whose activities were merely social and of 
oficial organizations whose publicity efforts could be interpreted by their 
enemies as biased propaganda was inadequate. They thought that publicity 
in America on behalf of Britain should be done by Americans and publicity 
in England on behalf of America should be done by Englishmen. One of 
the first items in their programme was to set up a staff of journalists in all 
parts of the United States to write articles and letters to the Press correcting 
mis-statements about British policy and methods in India, Palestine, and 
elsewhere as and when they appeared — this has already produced re 
markable results.” 
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SEVENTEENTH CENTURY VIRGINIA PAROCHIAL 
AND COUNTY COURT RECORDS 


by Mantua Wooproor Hipen’ 


Tue seventeenth century is Virginia's founding period, and the more we 
can learn about it the better equipped we are to understand her later develop- 
ment. The writer, having previously’ attempted some discussion of different 
classes of records, found in our clerks’ offices, will continue the subject, not- 
ing now what material of the seventeenth century is available. 

The fate of the earliest records in many Virginia counties illustrates the 
wide gulf between a plan and its execution. There was adequate legal ma- 
chinery for recording wills, deeds, inventories, administrations, court orders 
and marriages in every county, but the care of these documents was the 
weak link. Although after their periodical inspections of the clerk’s office, 
the justices might order him to procure “a good and sufficient chest,” or to 
have a press built for the books, evidence of daily and sustained care of the 
volumes is rarely found in court orders. Clerks’ offices were not always well 
built; books were sometimes damaged by water from a leaky roof or open 
window; occasionally a court order mentions too that some document has 
been “much defaced by rats.” Besides these hazards, there was always the 
grim spectre of fire and the toll it might take. 

As an offset to poor housing and none too much care, the records of that 
day had one great advantage: they were kept at low temperatures. Heat 
derived from open fireplaces fluctuates in degree and duration so that for 
hours at a time the clerks’ offices were cold. This preserved the paper. Nowa- 
days, for consecutive months, offices are kept almost continuously at high 
temperature, which gradually weakens the fibre of the paper, causing it to 
become too brittle to handle. It seems ironical that the absence of steam 
heat, which we consider a real deprivation, should have increased the quan- 
tity of extant records and that every shiver the poor clerk endured in his 
chilly office should have made his writings more permanent. 





IMartha Woodroof Hiden (Mrs. Philip W.) is a member of Virginia State Library Board, 
active in preservation of County Court Records, researcher and gen ogist; and has written ex- 
tensively for historical magazines. 

_ *Virginia County Court Records: Their Background and Scope,” by Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, 
in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. 54, No. 1 (January 1946), pages 1-16. 
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For some years after Jamestown was established, the settlements were be 
close enough to render it no hardship to attend court there. In fact it was N 
doubtless a pleasure to go and hear the gossip that is part of any center of fo 
government. But by 1619, the colonists had gone farther from base and the € 
land west of Chesapeake Bay had been divided into four corporations or is. 
boroughs, James City, Charles City, Henrico, and Kikotan. The land to the 
east of Chesapeake Bay was not included in the above but was a separate 16 
unit. Though presumably the corporations held court at intervals, no record an 
of any of these courts survives. hai 
’ After this preface, we come now to the county records which with one ma 
exception came into being on the division of the colony in 1634 into eight tac 
shires. This exception was Accawmacke, which because of its isolation and col 
distance from Jamestown had been allowed to hold court on January 7, wel 
1632/3. Besides Accawmacke, the other shires were: Charles City, Elizabeth was 
City, Henrico, Warrasquoyacke, later called Isle of Wight, James City, I 
Warwick River, later called Warwick, and Charles River, later called York. ord 

We shall now see what happened between 1634 and 1700 in these eight is i 
shires or counties and what records of this period are extant. 166 

Accawmacke, the name given to the entire Eastern Shore, commemorates freq 
the Indian tribe of that name which was a branch of the Powhatan Con- for 
federacy. In the Indian tongue, the word means “on the other side-of- rela 
water-place,” which aptly describes it. The name was changed in 1642/3 of n 
to Northampton, probably to honor one of its prominent citizens, Colonel bala 
Obedience Robins, said to be from Northamptonshire, England. The East- ama 
ern Shore peninsula offered so many advantages, mild climate, rich soil easily Ir 
cultivated, and a network of creeks and estuaries giving almost every plan- East 
tation water transportation, that population increased rapidly, so much so bit of 
in fact that in 1663 the northern part of Northampton was cut off to form Pr 
a new county. This was given the name formerly bestowed on the entire now 
section, Accomack, and began to function as a county April 21, 1663. Secor 

There are eleven volumes of wills, deeds and orders up to 1700, seven of a 

is 


which have been restored by various patriotic societies. The records are at 
the county seat, Accomac, housed in a separate building erected in 1887. 
There have been no losses from fire nor war. 

Old Accawmacke records, beginning January 7, 1632/3, and running to 
1642/3, are housed with those of Northampton at Eastville in the court- 
house built in 1899. The treasured first volume, 1632-1640, was restored 
some years ago by the late Mrs. Eleanor Washington Howard, the last mem- 
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ber of the Washington family to be born at Mount Vernon, in honor of the 
National Society Daughters of the American Revolution Chapter named 
for her birthplace, Mount Vernon. It is this series of records beginning in 
1632/3 and coming down to the present time unscathed by war or fire that 
is considered the oldest continuous English county court records in America. 

There are twenty-one books of wills, deeds and orders covering the years 
1632 to 1700, about three-fourths of which have been restored by historical 
and patriotic groups. The importance of these Northampton books can 
hardly be over-stated. Though a part of Virginia, Northampton and Acco- 
mack were both more American than Virginian. They enjoyed close con- 
tacts with the entire eastern seaboard; merchants from the New England 
colonies, Manhattan, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania and Maryland 
were constantly trading back and forth, and their intercourse with Holland 
was almost as frequent as with England. 

Parish registers and vestrybooks have not fared as well as the judicial rec- 
ords of “the Shore,” for none survive for the seventeenth century. This loss 
is in some degree offset for Northampton by the vital statistics for the years 
1660-1662 (Deeds, Wills, etc., 1657-1666), and for both counties by the 
frequent recordation of lists of tithables. Some Accomack books list the marks 
for livestock, adding in the description who originally had the mark and the 
relationship he bore to the present owner. In both counties, too, the lack 
of most of the seventeenth century marriage records is somewhat counter- 
balanced by the number and fullness of extant deeds which often recite that 
a marriage occurred. 

In tracing either history or genealogy, the person whose interest is on the 
Eastern Shore is more fortunate than one whose interest lies on any other 
bit of Virginia soil. 

Proceeding with the discussion of the shires formed in 1634, we come 
now alphabetically to Charles City County. The name derives from the 
second son of Charles I, later to become King Charles II, whose character is 
summarized in the following lines once allegedly scribbled on the door of 


his bedchamber: 


“Here lies His Majesty the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 
Who never said a foolish thing 


And never did a wise one.” 
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The Colony of Virginia in bitterness learned the truth of this last line al] 
through his reign. 

Charles City County, when formed, embraced territory on both sides of 
the James River. Up to 1700, no new county was taken from it, though, in 
the succeeding century, several were formed from the territory lying on the 
south side of the river. 

So far as the writer knows, the county records had had no losses up to the 
Civil War, but their fate then was tragic. Situated in the path of Union 
armies attacking Richmond from the east, Charles City County was in the 
zone of military activity for most of the war. One complete volume of the 
seventeenth century, namely, Order Book 1656-1665, remains and is in the 
Archives Division of the Virginia State Library. During 1946 and 1947, by 
gift and purchase, the Division has also acquired two incomplete volumes 
of court orders and some fragments from other order books, all of the seven- 
teenth century. No will nor deed books of this period have so far come to 
light, unfortunately. 

In the Clerk’s office at Charles City Court House, in a separate fireproof 
building erected in 1901, are housed both the few records from 1808 to 
1861 and those of later date. Those antedating 1808 are in the Archives 
Division of the Virginia State Library. The parochial records have suffered 
even more than the judicial ones, neither register nor vestrybook of either 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century remaining. When one considers the 
noted families like Byrd, Carter, Harrison, Tyler, and others once resident 
in the county, the lack of records seems particularly unfortunate. 

One unique distinction that Charles City County enjoys may be noted: 
two men born within its confines served together as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, “Tippecanoe and Tyler too.” 

Elizabeth City County, at its formation in 1634, extended across Hamp- 
ton Roads and embraced the present counties of Norfolk, Princess Anne and 
Nansemond. The name honors the daughter of James I, who married the 
Elector Palatine, and for a short while reigned as Queen of Bohemia. To 
make amends for her unhappy life, fate has granted to her descendants since 
1714 the stability and power of the British throne. 

We know that the records of the county suffered in the War of 1812, and 
still more in the Civil War when the Confederates fired the town as they 
evacuated it. One book of the seventeenth century remains, Records 1684, 
1688-1702, which was restored some years ago by a patriotic society. There 
is extant a loose page torn from the contemporary will book containing the 
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1. Virginia 1634, when the Eight Original Shires, 
or Counties, were Established 
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. Virginia at close of the Seventeenth Century 
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Illustrating County Formations at that time 
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will of Thomas Eaton dated 1654. The preservation of this will was prob- 
ably because of the testator’s provision for a free school for the children of 
the county. Twenty years earlier, Benjamin Symms had in his will set aside 
two hundred acres of land and eight cows as a trust fund “to give free edu- 
cation to the children in the parishes of Elizabeth City and Kikotan.” These 
two bequests still function through the “Syms-Eaton Academy.” 

The county records are kept in the county seat, Hampton, housed in a 
vault built in the courthouse when it was erected in 1911, and recently en- 
larged and improved. 

No parochial records of either the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries sur- 
vive for Elizabeth City County. A few seventeenth century marriages are 
entered in the one Elizabeth City County book of the period. They were 
published in William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, volumes II, page 
210, and V, page 57. 

Only two years after its formation, the county of Elizabeth City had be- 
come sufficiently populous to justify the erection of a new county out of its 
territory lying on the south side of “the Roads.” To this was given the name 
New Norfolk, probably because, like its English namesake, it lay along a 
sea coast. Almost at once New Norfolk was further divided into two coun- 
ties, Lower Norfolk and Upper Norfolk. In the case of the former, this 
nomenclature persisted until 1691, after which it was called simply Norfolk. 
In the case of the latter it lasted only until 1642, after which Upper Norfolk 
became Nansemond County. 

The records of Lower Norfolk, or as we say now, Norfolk County, are 
kept in Portsmouth, housed in a separate semi-fireproof building erected in 
1858, remodeled in 1902, again in 1912, and at the present time entirely 
inadequate. They have escaped losses from fire and war, but the appearance 
of the pages in many of the books shows they have at some time been stored 
in a damp place which has injured the fibres of the paper. 

There are eight volumes of seventeenth century records, seven of which 
have already been restored by patriotic groups. The first volume, 1637-46, 
is the second oldest county court original record book in Virginia. 

The records of Norfolk County, like those of Accomack and Northhamp- 
ton Counties, are of great general interest because of the cosmopolitan char- 
acter of the people. They traded from the Bermudas to New England, made 
frequent voyages to New England and the Continent, and their ties with 
Holland were especially close. 
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No seventeenth century church records nor marriage bonds survive. te 
The extant marriage bonds copied by Mrs. R. S. Barrett and published in li 
William and Mary College Quarterly, Second Series, vols. 8, 9, and 10, ai 
begin in 1706. rn 


In 1691, the southeastern part of Lower Norfolk County was made into 





a separate county and called Princess Anne, in honor of the younger daugh- i 
ter of James II, who as Queen Anne ruled England from 1702 to 1714. The T 
records of the county, housed at Princess Anne Court House in a separate th 
fireproof building erected in 1896 and enlarged in 1927, have suffered no of 
loss by either fire or war. os 

The first deed and will book and the first order book beginning with the on 
formation of the county are extant. The condition of these records is ex- 
cellent, the Old Donation Chapter, National Society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of Norfolk, having for fourteen years restored a vol- “ 
ume almost yearly. No parochial records nor marriage bonds of the seven- = 
teenth century remain. | 

In comparison with the great amount of information they contain, little “a 
has been published from the records of Norfolk and Princess Anne Coun- i. 
ties, and they offer a rich field for researchers. Good and abundant harbors 
made these counties natural ports of entry for settlers, who later might go ge 
south or west, or north to the Rappahannock and Potomac Rivers. 

The kindly fate that watched over the records of Norfolk and Princess the 
Anne turned its face squarely away from those of Upper Norfolk, later fro 
called Nansemond County. Nansemond is an Indian word meaning “fish- 7 
ing point or angle,” and was applied to their town situated in the angle made I 
by the junction of the Western Branch with the main stream of the Nanse- 

the 


mond River. Suffolk is the county seat and the clerk’s office is in a separate 
mat 


fireproof building erected in 1894. 
The first disaster to the county records of which we have knowledge was fron 


in 1734; Hening’s Statutes at Large for Virginia (Volume IV, page 448) Cau 
mention that at this time the house of Christopher Jackson, the clerk, was Eng 
burned “wherein the records of the said county were kept.” Another fire in nam 
1866 destroyed those from 1734 up to that date. There are no records of the Is 
Established Church extant for the seventeenth century, though records of of h 
the Quaker meeting at Chuckatuck covering the last quarter of the century lutio 
have been preserved. near. 

We come now to the fourth original shire to be mentioned, Henrico. This the ( 
name was given first to a corporation or borough, and later to a shire. Ex- He j 
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tending indefinitely west, it adjoined Charles City County on the east, and 
like it lay on both sides of the James River with no definite southern bound- 
ary. The name honored the eldest son of James I, whose early death was a 
misfortune for the colony. 

Henrico County records, so far as we know, had no mishap until the Revo- 
lutionary War, when many were destroyed in 1780 by the troops of Colonel 
Tarleton and General Arnold. It will be recalled that Thomas Jefferson, 
then Governor, was forced to leave Richmond and take refuge in Charlottes- 
ville, and that to avoid capture by Tarleton, he and the members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly fled precipitately from Charlottesville to Staunton. The rec- 
ords of Henrico suffered also in the Civil War. 

Extant seventeenth century records comprise five volumes of orders, wills, 
and deeds; there are also seven volumes of “Miscellaneous Court Records” 
embracing the years 1655-1808. All these books have been restored by vari- 
ous patriotic groups. Some few marriages have been recorded in Volumes 1 
and 5 of Orders, Deeds and Wills. No marriage bonds or records of the 
Established Church during the seventeenth century survive, but there are 
records of Quaker meetings within the bounds of Henrico County for a few 
years of this period. 

The earliest records of the county have for years been in the custody of 
the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library in Richmond, but those 
from about 1782 on are kept in the semi-fireproof county courthouse erected 
in 1896, located in the eastern and older part of Richmond. 


Isle of Wight, another original shire, was first called Warrasquoyacke, the 
name of an Indian tribe belonging to the Powhatan Confederacy. It lies on 
the south side of the James River, east of James City County, and at its for- 
mation its southern boundary was indefinite. Isle of Wight derives its name 
from the island in the English Channel, and is said to have been chosen be- 
cause some of its citizens were from that place. To further compliment the 
English, Isle of Wight, the parish in the Virginia County bore the same 
name as the parish in the British Island, Newport. 

Isle of Wight County records have been preserved through the sagacity 
of her clerks. In 1768 Francis Young was deputy clerk. During the Revo- 
lution, when he was in the Continental army and the British troops were 
near, his wife put the books in a trunk and buried them for safety. During 
the Civil War, Nathaniel P. Young, a grandson of this couple, was clerk. 


He put the records in an oxcart and had an old family slave, whenever there 
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was a threat of danger, drive them along unfrequented roads. ‘The tenure he 
of the Young family in the clerkship extended from 1768 to 1905. 1 
The order books for most of the seventeenth century and the early mar- $e 
riage bonds have been lost. Seven books of the seventeenth century are 
extant. All have been restored either by patriotic societies or by the Board b 
of Supervi Isle of Wight h fi ies in th 4 
pervisors. Isle of Wight was among the very first counties in the state By 


to realize that a county should take care of its records. The records are kept 
at Isle of Wight Court House, housed in a separate fireproof building erected 
in 1799 and recently skilfully remodeled and enlarged. ‘os 


No seventeenth century records of the Established Church remain, but oa 
there are a few Quaker records. | 
The fine book of Captain J. H. Boddie’s entitled Seventeenth Century 
Isle of Wight County Virginia, the three volumes, Wills and Administra- | 
tions of Isle of Wight County Virginia (1647-1800), by Blanche Adams 
Chapman, and Marriages of Isle of Wight County Virginia, 1628-1800, by . 
the same author, being marriages mostly inferred from the records, provide ve 


authentic and easily available material for those who would study the history 


of this county. 
James City, first the name of a town, then of a corporation or borough, 





and later of an original shire, was so called in honor of James I. The records aca 
of this poor county have had several disasters: the first, probably in 1676 -_ 
when Jamestown was burned by Bacon’s adherents; the next, in the Civil pul 
War, when they were sent to Richmond for safe keeping, and destroyed fine 
when the city was fired by retreating Confederates; the last, in May 1911, fort 
when the papers of the old District Court embracing the counties of James \ 
City, Charles City, New Kent, Surry, Gloucester, Mathews, York, Warwick on t 
and Elizabeth City were destroyed by fire. No court records of either the No | 
seventeenth or eighteenth century survive. Of the several parishes in the fron 
county, the register of only one, Bruton, remains, and that is incomplete. Cou 
The loss of James City County records is the more irreparable, both because stru 
of the importance of the county and because of the fact that the records of V 
all the adjoining counties except York have been similarly unfortunate. one 

After the removal of government in 1699 from Jamestown to Williams- the « 
burg, the village, unable to recover from the effects of Bacon’s Rebellion, on tl 
fell into decay and the entire island, containing over 1,300 acres, became a Rive 
plantation, the property of the Ambler family. About 1810, they removed uel | 
to Richmond, taking their family papers with them. These included a num- grace 
ber of deeds; some for land in other parts of the county, but many for land Over 
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on the island proper. This collection, now in the Library of Congress with 
1638 to 1809 as its limiting dates, is of great interest and contains the only 
seventeenth century James City material of which the writer is aware. 


The settlers at Jamestown, as they looked across the river, were attracted 
by the charm of the land on its southern banks and took up plantations there. 
By 1652, the numbers of these justified the formation of a new county lying 
across the river from Jamestown and bearing the name Surry. The name 
was selected because the county has the same geographical position to James- 
town that the English shire, Surrey, has to London. No county was formed 
from Surry until after 1700. 


The records are housed in a fireproof vault in the courthouse erected 
1922 at the county seat, Surry. Despite the fact that the courthouse has 
been twice burned, there has been no fire loss of records. As regards war 
loss, the clerk in 1929 reported “One deed book containing deeds 1834- 
1839 lost in transferring records to hide from the Yankees.” There are no 
early marriage bonds extant, nor any parochial records of the seventeenth 
century. 


With the above noted exceptions, the wills, deeds, and orders are prac- 
tically intact and very valuable. Seven volumes cover the years 1652-1713, 
some of which have been restored by patriotic groups. Little so far has been 
published about Surry, though different volumes are in preparation. The 
fine records contain a store of varied historical as well as genealogical in- 
formation. 


Warwick County, an original shire, lies to the east of James City County 
on the north side of the James River. It is the only original shire from which 
no county has ever been formed; in fact, its boundaries were unchanged 
from 1634 until about 1896, when the line between it and Elizabeth City 
County was altered. Once one of the most populous of the shires, the de- 
struction of its landmarks and records has been practically complete. 


Warwick was named for that Robert Rich, Earl of Warwick, who headed 
one of the factions of the ill-fated Virginia Company of London. Denbigh, 
the county seat, derives its name from the nearby plantation, Denbigh, lying 
on the James River below Mulberry Island and the mouth of the Warwick 
River. The plantation was successively the home of Abraham Piersey, Sam- 
uel Mathews, and Governor Edward Digges. Traces of terraces sloping 
gracefully to the river can still be seen, and the place has been in cultivation 
over three hundred and thirty years. 
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At Denbigh, the county seat, is the Clerk’s office, built in 1810, and of 
charming design. Despite a recent addition, it is still inadequate for the 
volume of business transacted there. There are no seventeenth century 
volumes of county records extant, though there are fragmentary pages from 
such books in the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library, in the 
library of the College of William and Mary, and in the New York Public 
Library. A few loose papers returned by descendants of those who removed 
them are in the Clerk’s office. No church records survive. 

Whether the records of the county were sent to Richmond for safe keep- 
ing in the Civil War and destroyed there, or were destroyed by Union armies 
marching up the Peninsula, the writer cannot state positively, but she in- 
clines to the latter hypothesis. 

We come now to York County. This, the eighth and last of the original 
shires to be discussed, was first called Charles River, honoring Charles I. 
The change to the name York was made in 1642/3, the year in which James, 
son of Charles I, who later reigned as James II, was made Duke of York. 
At its formation, York had neither western nor northern bounds, but be- 
fore 1700 the counties of New Kent and King and Queen on the west, Glou- 
cester, Northumberland, Lancaster, Westmoreland, Richmond, Stafford, 
Middlesex, Essex, and Old Rappahannock on the north had all been carved 
out of the parent area. 

The records of York, by great good fortune, are almost complete. They 
are of great importance because of their geographical location, their an- 
tiquity, and the wide area involved. The so-called first book is in two parts 
not chronologically consecutive; the first part consists of copies of papers once 
in the Clerk’s office covering the period July 1633 to 1657, and the second 
embraces the years 1687 to 1694. Book Two, extending from 1645 to 1649, 
is therefore the oldest York County record and the fourth oldest book in the 
state, being antedated by Accawmacke (now Northampton), 1632-1640, 
Accawmacke-Northampton, 1640-1645, and Norfolk, 1637-1646. 

The preservation of these fine records during the Civil War is due to the 
foresight of Mr. Bolivar Shields, then Clerk, who put them on a boat and 
took them to the Pamunkey river, where they escaped detection. The writer 
has heard that in the Revolution they were removed to Dinwiddie County, 
but has not documentary proof of the statement. They are housed in a sep- 
arate building, fireproof, but very inadequate and crowded. 

There are eleven large volumes for the years 1633 to 1702, a treasure- 
house of information not yet adequately explored, for only a few volumes of 
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abstracts from the earliest books have been published. There are Registers 
extant for Bruton Parish, which lay partly in York, and for Charles Parish. 
Both individuals and patriotic societies have restored York County records. 
The Trustees of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Association, Inc., after the 
completion of the Sesquicentennial Celebration, voted part of their surplus 
for the restoration of the county records. Nine books have been restored 
from this fund. 

The fate of records in the counties cut from York has been checkered. 
In New Kent County, formed in 1654, the county jail and the Clerk’s of- 
fice “which contained all the Records of the County Court” were burned 
in 1787. The later ones, said to have been taken to Richmond for safe keep- 
ing during the Civil War, were destroyed there. No single document ante- 
dating that period is found in the Clerk’s office, which is part of the court- 
house and was erected in 1909. 

With regard to the records of the two parishes in New Kent, no seven- 
teenth century record of Blisland Parish, established by 1653, survives, 
though a vestry book, 1721-1786, remains. In 1678, the vestry of Blisland 
started a movement to divide the parish. The next year, the western part of 
it was made into St. Peter’s Parish. Its vestry book and register (1684-1786) 
somewhat incomplete are extant and are the source of most of our knowledge 
of the families of the county. 

From the northern area of New Kent County was formed, in 1691, the 
county of King and Queen, named to honor the new rulers of England 
whose claim to the throne had been strengthened by the recent Battle of the 
Boyne. A fire in 1828 destroyed the records up to that date, and later ones 
were lost when the Clerk’s office was fired during the Civil War. Nothing 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century survives. Three parishes were in 
King and Queen County, the first, Stratton Major, formed about 1655 to 
care for the northeastern portion of New Kent County, Saint Stephen’s 
formed about 1675 and lying north of Stratton Major, and Saint John’s 
formed a little after 1680 and lying between the Mattaponi River and the 
North Fork (North Anna River.) of the Pamunkey River. No records of 
Saint Stephen’s or of Saint John’s remain, and the fragmentary vestry book 
of Stratton Major covers only the years 1729 to 1783. 

The land on the north side of the York River attracted settlers from Lower 
Norfolk, Nansemond and Isle of Wight counties about 1640, and by 1645 
had sufficient population to warrant the creation of the county of Northum- 


berland. (Archives of Maryland, Vol. 4, page 301.) This territory lying 
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between the Potomac and Rappahannock rivers had been loosely called 
Chickacoan, with no definite bounds, and under the jurisdiction of York 
County court. The original record books for the years 1650 to 1750 are in 
the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library, but copies of these and 
the originals from 1750 down to the present are housed in an office in the 
Court House at Heathsville. By some good fortune, they have escaped loss 
from war, though there has been some loss from a Seni in 1710; yet there is 
less than might have been expected, since some deeds and wills were re- 
recorded. No seventeenth century marriage bonds are extant. Eight books 
of the seventeenth century remain, all of which were restored by the Vir- 
ginia State Library when, in 1924, the earliest records of the county were 
transferred to its custody. 

The first parish in Northumberland was probably Chickacoan, centered 
around the river of that name now called Coan. In 1664, the name was 
changed to Fairfield Parish, which later was incorporated with or became 
Saint Stephen’s Parish. Several years ago, Mr. Beverley Fleet published as 
volume III in his series “Virginia Colonial Abstracts,” a book he took pains 
to designate as “Northumberland County Record of Births 1661-1810.” 
This is what has been generally but inaccurately known as “Saint Stephen's 
Parish Register,” for Saint Stephen’s parish was not in existence in 1661. It 
is probable that the register in its present form is parts of several old registers 
put together from which, in the course of years, the records of deaths and 
marriages have been torn off and lost. 

Northumberland records are of interest to many persons, for before the 
end of the seventeenth century, her citizens were trekking westward into 
the frontiers of Essex and Stafford counties. In the eighteenth century, 
there was much migration to the counties south of the James River. North- 
umberland County probably takes its name from the English shire. 

Lancaster County, formed in 1652 from Northumberland and at first ex- 
tending on both sides of the Rappahannock River, has suffered no losses 
by war or fire. Its fine records dating from the formation of the county are 
housed in the new courthouse at Lancaster, in a well equipped and adequate 
office. Twelve volumes cover the years 1652 to 1702, several of which have 
been restored. The Parish records have not fared so well; no seventeenth 
century church books for any of the Lancaster County parishes are extant. 
In both Lancaster and Northumberland Counties, the marriage bonds for 
the seventeenth century are not extant, but the eighteenth century ones are 


almost complete. 
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Westmoreland was cut from the northwestern end of Northumberland 
the year after Lancaster had been formed from its southeastern territory. Like 
Lancaster and Northumberland, it is named for the English shire. Housed 
in a vault built in the courthouse at Montross, these important records are 
practically complete, only one order book, 1766-1776 being missing, and 
the early marriage bonds. Some of the deed books, however, are copies or 
originals now lost, so that there is no way to check on their correctness. What 
caused the originals to get in such poor condition that copying was necessary 
is unknown to the writer. Nine volumes cover the period 1653 to 1705, six 
of which have been restored. There are no seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury parochial records of Westmoreland extant, so far as the writer knows. 

In 1942, Mr. David W. Eaton of Westmoreland published an Historical 
Atlas of Westmoreland County, which is of great interest. By studying the 
metes and bounds as given in the early land patents, he has been able to plat 
the entire county, fitting patent to patent with a fair degree of accuracy, con- 
sidering the many difficulties caused by vague descriptions i in the patents and 
natural changes caused by the lapse of three centuries. This is the first such 
publication hos any Virginia county, so far as the writer knows. 

By 1664 westward expansion had been so rapid in Westmoreland that 
the new county of Stafford came into being. The parish was given the name 
Overwharton, since the English Staffordshire had a parish by that name. 

The county records, housed in a wing of the courthouse built in 1922 at 
Stafford, though untouched by fire, have been sadly lessened by war. The 
oldest book consists of parts of two order books bound together; the first part 
covers the first four years of the county’s existence, 1664-1668, and the sec- 
ond, the years 1689-1693. The next book contains deeds, wills, and inven- 
tories for the years 1699 to 1709. Nothing else of the seventeenth century 
remains, neither court nor parochial records. 

Court order books are the crystal ball through which we gaze in order to 
study life as it was lived at any given period in a county, and there’s no sub- 
stitute for them. When we learn that after 1693 the next extant order book 
begins in 1806, we can realize what an enormous loss Stafford County has 
sustained. 

As was mentioned, Lancaster at its formation lay on both sides of the Rap- 
pahannock River. By 1656, its southwestern territory on both sides of the 
river had sufficient tithables to become a county and was given the name 
Rappahannock, presumably for the river. That had been named for the 
Rappahannock Indians, a tribe of the Powhatan Confederacy. The word 
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means “the people of the ebb and flow stream.” In 1692, a further division 
occurred, the name Rappahannock was dropped, its territory on the north 
side of the river becoming Richmond, while that on the south side became 
Essex County. 

Parochial records of the seventeenth century are lacking for the south side 
of the Rappahannock, later Essex County, but survive for the north side 
in the North Farnham Parish Register, kept in the Clerk’s office at Warsaw, 
the county seat of Richmond County. 

The records of Rappahannock County for its brief life, 1656 to 1692, and 
those of Essex County from 1692 to the present, housed in a room of the 
courthouse built in 1912 at Tappahannock, the county seat, have fortunately 
escaped both fire and war. During the Civil War they were removed for 
safety, and the writer has been told that the early marriage bonds were lost 
at this time. There are twelve books of Rappahannock records, seven of 
which have been restored. There are also three Essex County books for the 
decade 1692-1702, two of which have been restored. Many interesting loose 
papers are also extant. 

The large amount of shipping, both coastwise and foreign, that cleared 
through Hobbs’ Hole, the old name for Tappahannock, as well as the vast 
area of Essex County, both its northern and western boundaries being at 
first unlimited, make these records of great value and their preservation most 
fortunate. 

Richmond County, formed, as has been mentioned, in 1692 from that 
part of Rappahannock County lying on the north side of the river, houses its 
records in a separate brick building erected in 1692. This small building 
with its large and satisfactory fireplace has a charm all its own, and brings 
the past vividly before one. The records are practically complete, but the 
early marriage bonds and the first will book have been casualties of the years. 
Six books cover the period 1692 to 1704, three of which have been restored. 
The information contained in these six books of deeds and orders dating 
from the beginning of the county offsets somewhat the loss of the first will 
book. 

While the western and southwestern part of Lancaster County became, 
in 1656, Rappahannock, the land lying to the east and on the south side of 
the river remained unchanged until 1669 (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Volume 42, pages 28-33.), when it became a new county, Middle- 
sex, doubtless named in honor of the English shire. Though never large in 
area, Middlesex was always an influential county, the home of many promi- 
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nent families. The records of the county were, until a few years ago, kept in 
a small brick building erected in 1849 in the yard of the courthouse at Sa- 
luda, but are now in a wing of the courthouse. There have been no losses by 
fire or by war, and the county is rich in the number of its record books and 
in its collection of loose papers. During the Civil War, the clerk, Mr. P. T. 
Woodward, securely packed the records and concealed them, so his son 
stated, “in an out of the way place upon what is called and known as the 
Dragon Swamp, which is the headwaters of the Piankatank River.” For 
some time the first order book has been lost, but seven books are wholly or in 
part seventeenth century records. Original wills for the years 1675 to 1798 
have been restored and bound in four volumes by the Colonial Dames of 
America in the State of Virginia. 

Besides its fine court records, Middlesex County is blest with parochial 
records also. The part of Lancaster lying south of the river in 1664 had two 
parishes, Lancaster and Pianketank, which on January 29, 1666 agreed to 
consolidate under the name of Christ Church. The volume published by 
the Virginia State Library in 1927 under the editorship of the late Dr. C. G. 
Chamberlayne, entitled Vestry Book of Christ Church Parish Middlesex 
County, Virginia, 1663-1767, contains entries relative to both parishes and 
their union into Christ Church. The Register of Christ Church is also ex- 
tant, and was published in 1897 by the Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia, under the editorship of the late Mrs. Sally Nelson Robins. | 
This, too, has entries antedating the formation of the parish, some going | 
back to 1655. 

With the aid of the full church records and county court records, the re- 
searcher in Middlesex can expect some success. 

We have now covered all the counties cut from York and Northumber- 
land during the seventeenth century except the nearest and most obvious 
one, Gloucester, which was formed about 1651 and named for Henry, Duke 
of Gloucester, third son of Charles I. Cut by many navigable rivers and with 
fertile soil, Gloucester developed so rapidly that within twenty-five years 
after its formation, four parishes flourished within its borders, namely: 
Abingdon, Ware, Petsworth (earlier called Petsoe) and Kingston. Seven- 
teenth century records of all of them except Ware survive. 

The fate of the court records has been less happy. A fire in 1821 took the 
earlier books, and destruction during the Civil War disposed of subsequent 
ones. A surveyor’s plat book of the eighteenth century, another of the nine- 
teenth, and six minute books of the first half of the nineteenth century are 
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the pitiful total that remains. One wonders how any books escaped, not only 
in the case of this county but in the case of others; probably, however, when 
disaster came, whether war or fire, some books were out of the office for one 
reason or another, hence have been saved. 

This completes our discussion of seventeenth century county and church 
records in Virginia, noting what is extant and what has been lost by fire and 
war. The losses by carelessness are infinitely greater and impossible to com- 
pute. We in Virginia have been prone to use “the War” as an alibi to cover 
our sins of omission and commission. As far as our records are concerned, 
nothing was done to us as bad as what we have done to ourselves. Yet, to be 
fair, one must note that in 1874 (Senate Journal and Documents 1874, Sen. 
Doc. number IX, Annual Report of Joint Committee of the State Library), 
a questionnaire sent the year before to the county and corporation clerks on 
the contents of their offices by the Secretary of the Commonwealth is pub- 
lished. ‘Though it is noted that “comparatively few of the Clerks responded,” 
some did and cited items of particular interest in their offices. In the same vol- 
ume (Senate Doc. number 17) on page five is given the report of Governor 
Kemper. He said that the credit of the state was prostrate, adding, “The best 
bonds of Virginia rate lower in the stock exchange of London than those of 
Egypt, Turkey and Peru, and our credit ranks in the grade of such countries 
as Mexico and San Domingo. . . . Capital will surely shun the state until its 
credit is established on a sound basis.” But there was courage in the hearts 
of those members of the General Assembly who composed the Senate Library 
Committee of which Mr. Thomas H. Wynne was Chairman, and the House 
Library Committe of which Mr. William S. Gilman was Chairman. Despite 
the state’s low finances, they envisioned a state library with all needed ref- 
erence material, and instructed the State Librarian to engage Mr. W. Noel 
Sainsbury of the Public Record Office in London to make “abstracts of rec- 
cords there on deposit relating to Virginia’s Colonial history” (Id. Senate 
Document number IX, page 7). Several thousand documents were the fruits 
of this contract made with Mr. Sainsbury, thereby greatly enlarging the 
source material available for students. 

This article would not have been possible without the indefatigable labors 
of the late Mr. Morgan P. Robinson as exemplified in the “Bulletin Vir- 
ginia State Library: Virginia Counties, Volume IX” (1916) and in “Vir- 
ginia Local Public Records: Housing Conditions in the Offices of the Clerks 
of County and City Courts of Record” (1929), “Report of Special Com- 
mittee of the Virginia State Bar Association to Co-operate with the State 
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Library Board” (1930), Morgan Robinson, Chairman of Committee. All 
data relative to formation and bounds of counties have been obtained from 
the above mentioned works unless otherwise noted. Statements relative to 
number and condition of volumes are from personal knowledge. 

A great deal has been accomplished in the last twenty-five years in the 
greater care of our records, and more general recognition of their value. We 
rank well among other states and our restoration of dilapidated volumes is 
surpassed by none so far as the writer can learn. Our State Library is one 
of the leading reference libraries in the country, and constantly used by 
researchers. Thus, on a hopeful note of happy progress, we close. 








NOTE 


We append the following list of publications containing abstracts of records of court orders, 
wills, administrations, etc., of county court records; and those which print in full the parochial 
records: Registers and Vestry Books, of the counties and parishes of 17th Century formation, 
referred to in the above article: 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts; edited by Beverley Fleet; Vols. 10, 11, 12 and 13: Charles City 
County, Court Orders 1655-1665; and fragmentary records 1650-1696; Vol. 18, Acchawmacke 
[Accomack] Court Orders 1632-1637; Vols. 19 and 20, Northumbria Collectanea, 1645-1720 
(notes from Order and other record books of Northumberland County Court); Vol. 22, Lancaster 
County Court Orders, 1652-1655; Vols. 24, 25 and 26, York County Records, 1633-1657. 

Wills and Administrations; Accomack County, Virginia, 1663-1800. Compiled and edited by 
Stratton Nottingham, 1931. 

Brief Abstract of Lower Norfolk County and Norfolk County Wills, 1637-1710; edited by 
Charles F. McIntosh. Published by The Colonial Dames of America in the State of Virginia, 1914. 

Wills and Administrations of Elizabeth City County, Virginia, and other Genealogical and 
Historical Items, 1610-1800. Abstracted and compiled by Blanche Adams Chapman, 1941. 

Charles Parish, York County, Virginia, History and Registers, 1648-1789. Edited by Landon 
C. Bell. Published by the Virginia State Library Board, Richmond, 1932. 

The Parish Register of St. Peter’s New Kent County, Virginia, from 1680-1787 and Vestry 
Book of St. Peter's, 1682 to 1758 [both edited by Sally Nelson Robins]. Published (the former 
- 1904; the latter in 1905) by The Society of The Colonial Dames of America in the State of 

irginia. 

The Vestry Book and Register of St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent and James City Counties, 
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LETTERS FROM 
COLONEL LEVIN JOYNES TO ANN, HIS WIFE 


February 9, 1780 - December 28, 1790 


Amonc the numerous interesting and valuable items in the collection of 
Joynes Papers, presented in 1942 to the Virginia Historical Society by Mrs. 
Archer Joynes Beattie, of Richmond, are the eleven letters here published, 
written between November 9, 1780, and November 28, 1790, by Levin 
Joynes (1753-1794), of Accomack County, to his wife, Mrs. Anne (Smith) 
Joynes. 

Colonel Levin Joynes (son of William Joynes), born January 6, 1753, 
was a notable person of his times; his distinguished service to the Common- 
wealth, both in military and civil capacities, being only the natural expres- 
sion of a character bred and developed in the atmosphere of the highest 
ideals of the social order to which he belonged. 

In 1775, we find Levin Joynes serving as captain of a company of “Minute 
Men” in the organization of the militia under an Ordinance of the Virginia 
Convention of March 1775. He was commissioned a captain in the oth Vir- 
ginia Regiment in January 1776, marching north in the autumn of that year 
to join the main army under General Washington; and in February 1777 he 
was promoted to the rank of major. Among the Joynes Papers is a copy of 
the Roster of Officers of the 9th Virginia Regiment, Continental Army, Jan- 
uary 1777, in the handwriting of Levin Joynes. On duty with his regiment, 
Major Joynes was captured by the British at Germantown, in October 1777, 
and imprisoned first in Philadelphia, being later transferred to a prison on 
Long Island, New York. In 1779 Joynes was paroled, with other officers, for 
the purpose of appearing before Congress, in Philadelphia, to place before 
that body the condition of American prisoners and to urge the adoption of 
measures necessary to effect a general exchange of prisoners with the enemy. 
It was while on parole (which apparently was of rather generous terms as 
to time) that he returned to Accomack County in Virginia, where, in Sep- 
tember 1779, he was married to Anne Smith, remaining at home for several 
months. In February 1780 he again went north, hopefully looking forward 
to his release through exchange of prisoners by the American and British 
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authorities. However, it was not until December 1780 that his exchange 
took place: three years and two months after he was taken prisoner. Joynes 
again entered active service, receiving final discharge in November 1783, 
seven years and ten months from the time he entered the service as captain 

in January 1776. His rank, at the time of his discharge, was “lieutenant-col- | 
onel commandant,” a vacancy in the office of colonel having advanced him to 
the command of the regiment. 

After his discharge from the Army, Colonel Joynes again took up civilian 
life on his plantation in Accomack. A devoted Churchman, he was a dele- 
gate to the first Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia 
held after the Revolutionary War; and from 1788 to 1792 he represented 
the district composed of Accomack and Northampton Counties, in the Senate 
of Virginia. He was a staunch advocate of the Federal Constitution; a friend 
and admirer of General George Washington; an ardent supporter of his ad- 
ministration; and when the division of parties took place he aligned himself 
with the Federalists. 

Colonel Levin Joynes died at his residence, Mount Prospect, Accomack 
County, October 22, 1794, in the forty-second year of his age, his wife, 
Anne (Smith) Joynes, surviving him many years. 

The facts here related in regard to the public life of Colonel Levin Joynes 
(1753-1794) are taken from A Sketch of the Life of Thomas R. Joynes, of 
Accomack, Virginia; with a brief notice of his father, Col. Levin Joynes, By 
Levin S. Joynes, M.D., (Printed for Private Circulation) 1876. These facts | 
are fully verified by official records of both the Virginia Line, Continental 
Army and the Journals of the Senate of Virginia.’ 








\From the Joynes Papers we have the following facts in regard to Colonel Levin and Ann 
(Smith) Joynes and their family. 

Levin Joynes (son of William Joynes and Sarah Gascoyne), born January 6, 1753, died October 
22, 1794; married September 15, 1779, Ann Smith (daughter of John Smith and Susanna Custis), 
born June 11, 1756, died August 16, 1815; their children were: 


(1) William Custis Joynes, born August 14, 1780; died November 17, 1781. 
(2) Susanna Joynes, born January 14, 1782; died August 1824. 
(3) William Smith Joynes, born May 21, 1783; died February 9, 1785. 
(4) John Gascoyne Joynes, born June 8, 1785; died January 19, 1841; married July 8, 1803, 
Mrs. Anne Davis. 
(5) Levin Smith Joynes, born April 18, 1788; died 1844; married, first, July 12, 1809,, Char- 
lotte B. Satchell; second, Maria Stringer Satchell. 
(6) Thomas Robinson Joynes, born October 17, 1789; died September 12, 1858; married April q 
8, 1812, Anne B. Satchell. 
(7) Anne Smith Joynes, born July 28, 1791; died July 15, 1843. 
(8) Sarah Custis Joynes, born November 8, 1793; died 1872; married the Reverend Moses 
Bailey Chase. 
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The following letters of Levin Joynes to Anne, his wife, from first to last, 
reveal the spirit of the man. On the highway of his life there was never any 
“shadow cast by turning”; the highway was always bright from the light of 
his spirit as it undeviatingly exercised itself in domestic devotions and in the 
obligations of citizenship. As he bore an untarnished sword through the 
years of his military service in assisting to establish the liberties of his coun- 
try, and a clear conscience as he represented his constituency in the Senate 
of the General Assembly of the Commonwealth; so in the closer domestic 
relationships of his life he carried an always strong, clean heart of true de- 
votion. 

Read with imagination in the light of the facts of his public service and 
his home-life, these letters of Levin Joynes, to his “dear Nancy,” disclose the 
adamantine foundations on which alone may be built a life that will prove 
of enduring worth through the ages. In them—reading from first to last— 
we find the increasing joy of domestic love and relationships as he lives out 
the all too brief span of his earthly life; we find the man’s keen sense of obli- 
gation in the several public callings which he followed, and his constant 
thoughtfulness about the so-called minor things of life. Absent from home, 
as he was when he wrote the earliest of these letters (February and March 
1780), the ecstasy of young love chimes through his accounts of his experi- 
ences as a paroled prisoner of war awaiting exchange. The later letters — 
from July 1788 to December 1790, while he was serving as a member of 
the Virginia Senate — express, though in calmer terms, his devotion to the 
relationships of “the hearth-stone”; his wife, their children, are ever present 
in feeling and thought, and he remembers them by little gifts and promises of 
gifts that would please them. In several of these later letters we find him writ- 
ing about home-plantation affairs: cloth for the Negro servants’ clothing, 
leather for their shoes, and such like matters. And, while obtaining the 
stronger leather necessary for the servants’ shoes, he sent his wife “two small 
soft calf skins for yourself,” — his lady’s comfort and delight so charmingly re- 
membered. The children and their interests and pleasures are frequently re- 
ferred to in these later letters. Though the letters from June 1788 to De- 
cember 1790 were written while he was attending meetings of the Senate, 
Levin Joynes did not discuss public affairs in them; only two or three refer- 
ences to such matters appear; but in these one feels his intense interest in 
the public matters in which he was engaged; notably when in his letter of 
November 8, 1788, when referring to the election of United States Senators 
for Virginia by the Virginia Assembly his disappointment over the defeat of 
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: James Madison is quite evident when in stating the votes for Richard Henry 
Lee, 98; William Grayson, 86, and James Madison, 77 (the three candi- 
dates), he writes: “Lee and Grayson elected, and I disappointed among 76 
others.” 

As we read these letters of Levin Joynes to his wife, there comes to mind 
the illuminating description of a sacred memory by Hugh McGehee (the 
charming character so thoughtfully portrayed by Stark Young in So Red the 
Rose): “A sacred memory held throughout the years is the best education 
to live by.” These letters of Levin Joynes afford a vivid memorial of a man 
who held life in all its relationships — public duties and private cares — to 
be “a great and holy occupation.” His living through life as he did consti- 
tutes a fer memory in the realm of history and gives his fellow country- 
men an incomparable standard in the school of human endeavor. | 


° ° ° 


THE LETTERS 


Wednesday 9‘ February 1780. 


The company has just gone to bed and I have taken this half hour to 
spend with my dearest Nancy, in writing her, but how imperfectly will this 
scrawl express the tender feeling of my Heart or the soft emotions of my 
soul whenever I am so employed — I want to say much but Ten Thousand 
things rush into my mind at once and I cannot get my own consent what to 
write, but I need not be much on my guard as I know it will all be acceptable | 
to my dear partner and possibly the time is not distant when all our letters | 
must be examined by the curious eyes of commissaries of Prisoners — what | 
pity it is that what passes between a man and his wife should be so exposed. 

I waked this morning or rather last night and spent my time in that agree- 
able way we agreed on — may God Almighty grant the time soon to arrive | 
when I may pass the hours in the so much more agreeable company and con- ) 
versation of her I so dearly and so tenderly love. In the meantime be As- 
sured my dear that no time nor distance can ever make me ungrateful to, or 
forgetfull of, that loving and virtuous woman I have left at home. 

In all my distress my heart tells me it is not so uneasy as when I left you 
before, then I was uncertain whether I could ever promise myself possession | 
of your dear person to be in suspense about that was so near to me you know i 
was bad. And if I feel less at parting now how much more shall I feel when | 
the happy day of return arrives. | 
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I am now certain its happy for me we were married before I left Acco- 
mack. We got no further than Assawoman last night, and this afternoon met 
Mr. James Morris at Snow Hill with whom we came to his brother's five 
miles higher up whence this is wrote. I have a fair opportunity offering for 
me to write you from Philadelphia which be assured I shall embrace. As 
the land is to be sold where Fanny Kellum now lives I dont care how soon 
that Margt Snead may have the money. Mr. James Martin is lately from 
Camp by way of Philadelphia and assures me there is much talk at both 
places of an exchange, how well he was informed I cant tell. 

I pray God for the speedy arrival of that happy day that will bring us 
once more together and 

am 


Your ever-loving Husband 
Levin Joynes 
Mrs. Anne Joynes 
[This letter was written from the home of Mr. Morris about five miles 


above Snow Hill, Worcester County, Maryland. ] 


° ° ° 


Philadelphia 29th February 1780. 

My Dear Nancy 

This opportunity offering by Mt Oldham I Gladly embrace it to drop you 
a few lines — it gives me secret pleasure which I am writing to reflect on the 
satisfaction the reading them will afford you, and I hope to make you happy 
will ever be my study — how hard our fate is, that I am to attempt it in this 
distant manner, this scrawl will very imperfectly express the feelings of a 
gratefull heart overflowing with love and tenderness for my precious wife — 
In this you will not find, the thousand little sayings of which none of those 
who have loved like us can feel, which sweetened the pleasant hours we 
were together, the reflexion of which even now gives me pleasure, but to 
think — that we are parted for a time is painfull, because I never can have 
enough of your company, but then my Nancy is my own, by duty and by 
choice. Be assured my dear I shall not forget you — I cannot — I should as 
easy forget myself. 

I am just now setting out for camp where I have very great hopes of hear- 
ing the pleasing news of my release if so good God what pleasure, I shall soon 
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fold my wife in those longing arms, not to part (I hope) so soon again. Major 
General Philips and the Baron Redheisel have been indulged with Paroles 
and are now at New York (they are of Burgoines arms) — They and our 
prisoners on Long-Island struck on so happy a medium for an exchange that 
it has been approved of by both parties and such members of Congress that 
I have spoke to, have little doubt of its taking place in a short time — oh how 
much to be wished. 

In the mean time be comforted my love with the certainty of my remaining 
unalterably yours by every tie Human & Divine. 
remember my Love to all enquiring friends especially your mother and Aunt 
Andrews — I dont think this fitt for the perusal of a third person — I am my 
Dear Nancy with the most tender and most sincere love 


Yours 


Levin Joynes 
Mrs. Anne Joynes 


Morris-Town March 224 1780. 


Dear Nancy 


I this moment heard from a Soldier who came to Col? Gunby Cat whose 
quarters I have been ever since I got to this place) for his discharge, that he 
was going as far down as Salisbury — I gladly embrace this as I shall every 
other opportunity of droppitig my partner a line, confident that nothing but 
my company and conversation can prove more agreeable or give greater 
pleasure. I wrote the 5th Instant of my arrival here and being in health 
which still continues. As the Commissioners on a Cartel were to meet the 
9th at Amboy I concluded to wait here till I heard something of them; they 
have not yet broke up so that nothing certain has transpired, but from the 


great good humour which I hear prevails among them, I hope something , 


much to our satisfaction will be done — I have seen Col? Web from there 
who is in the same situation with myself as to being a captive, he gave me 
this account and seems to be in high spirits. The deputies on our side are 
Major General S*Clair, Cole Hamilton and Lt Col? Carrington, on the side 
of the British — Major General Philips, Lieut Cole Gordon and Lieut Col? 
Norton — General Philips himself is a prisoner, which I hope may rather 
forward than retard an exchange. 


ee 
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My dear wife cant suppose how much pleasure a line from her would 
afford me, or with how much anxiety I wait for it — 1 hope to receive one 
before long. 

Mr Beatty has been arrested and tried, and tis thought will resign his 

appointment as Commissary General of Prisoners, so that in future I would 
have inclose my letters to Cole Robert H. Harrison at Head Quarters. This 
I shall inclose to Col? Joseph Dashield who I have no doubt will be so kind 
as to forward by the first opportunity. 
Pray my Dear be comforted, your Husband will be restored to you with all 
the love you can wish and formerly have experienced — And in the mean 
time be assured that I do and shall remain with the greatest constancy and 
affection 


Your Loving Husband 


Levin Joynes 


P.S. I will write you again before I go in, if I have to go at all. 
iy} 


Mr Anne Joynes 
[ Addressed ] 
Mrs. Levin Joynes 
at Onancock 
Accomack County. 


Cole Dashield 
[A note with date “20 Ap! 1780,” signed “J. Dashiell,” appears on margin 
of outside of this letter, but is now undecipherable. ] 


° ° ° 


Richmond June 26 1788 

My dear Nancy 

After an agreeable passage I reached this place on Sunday afternoon, and 
found the Convention still sitting and debating on the important subject of 
New Constitution. This circumstance hath heretofore prevented the assem- 
bly from proceeding to Business — indeed we never formed a Senate till 
yesterday, tho a sufficient number attended on the first day, this delay you 
may be assured was very disagreeable to me being anxious to return to my 
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dear partner, However I have at present the pleasing prospect of seeing you 
soon, it being generally allowed the Session will prove a Short one, and you 
well know I will loose no time afterwards, except in calling at Norfolk to 
procure the few articles wanted for family use — I hope to leave Town early 
next week. 


Iam 
Dear Nancy 
your loving Husband 
Levin Joynes 
[Addressed] 
Mrs (Levin) Joynes 
Accomack 


Richmond Nov. 4‘ 1788 
My dear Nancy 

After a prosperous passage I arrived here yesterday (Monday) morning. 
— We did not get out of hunting creek till sunset so that the passage was a 
good one; but Saturday evening I was taken with a pain in my left wrist, 
which is abated, but still very stiff and sore together with my arm and left 
side of my neck; — Mt Twiford being to set off this morning and my being 
unwell prevents my sending the family necessities; but by Grenalds they 
shall come. — I was shamefully neglectful before I came away in not putting 
up the old seine to preserve the ropes, as well as the hauling ropes. 

The small quantity of wild Bean seed, have put in bag and send me here 
by the first opportunity as I have promised it to a friend — perhaps Poulson 
intends here. — Remember me to the little children and tell Sukey she must 
be a good girl and mind her book at home when she is not at school, and her 
work and I will bring her a Book and a thimble. — The Steers I bought of 
Mrs West was one of them vicious — caution the negroes & children of them. 
Pray let me hear from you by every opportunity of the state of the planta- 
tion business but above all of the health of you and my dear children. — 
Most people think the assembly will rise before Christmas but it is only con- 
jecture. 

No business of consequence before the Senate has as yet been determined 
so that I am in time to render that justice I owe my constituents and escape 
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any penalties. — Mt Jn° Custis has promised to let out the land I bought 
of Parker — perhaps application may be made to you, if so refer them to him. 
Tell Jack to be a good Boy and not go near the Steers and I will not forget 
his great coat. 

Iam 


My dear Nancy 
Your loving Husband 


Levin Joynes 


M's Anne Joynes 

[ Addressed] 
Ms (Levin) Joynes 
Mss Lunford 


Richmond Saturday night 
November 8 1788 


I wrote my dear Nancy a few days ago by Mt Robert Twiford, since when 
I have experienced no material change in my complaints. — I intended by 
this opportunity to send you the negroes cloth or rather blankets which is 
much more serviceable and warm than any other course cloth tho perhaps 
they would not like it so well; but the store got shut and disappointed me, 
and if Grinalds dont stay till morning I shall be unable to send it. I should 
not been so late had I not joined a Gent™ in a piece, & did not know where 
he bought it till the store was shut. — By Grinalds I send you Two sides of 
soal leather. Two very fine sides of strong upper for the negroes and two 
small soft calf skins for your self. The negroes cloth I shall send first oppor- 
tunity and bring the other things myself — there is more leather than will 
cut the negro shoes, provided you get it cut honestly & advantageously —I 
cannot tell you when to expect me home —I hope by Christmas but dont 
look for me. — Pray miss no opportunity of writing particularly of the health 
of yourself and children — any thing else will be acceptable from you —! 
did not intend to trouble you on any political subject but today an election 
considered very important came on in assembly of two members of the Con- 
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tinental Senate — when the members stood — Rich4 H. Lee 98, Wm. Gray- 
son 86, James Madison 77. Lee & Grayson elected & I disappointed among 
76 others. 
I am my dear Nancy 
Your loving Husband 
Levin Joynes 


P.S. Remember me to the children and tell em I will be mad with them if 
they are naughty. 
2 


[Address missing] 


Richmond Tuesday 25 Nov‘ 1788 

My dear Nancy 

Agreeable to my promise I embrace every opportunity of writing; tho in 
the present instance I have nothing to add to my last, only my anxiety to 
hear from you, and my still greater anxiety to see you and my dear little 
ones — pray write me by every possible opportunity. — I have some hopes 
of being home by Christmas but some Gent™ are of a very different opinion 
and think the middle of Jany as soon as we shall rise. — Whenever that may 
happen or I can get off, I shall loose no time in getting home, as nothing can 


be so agreeable my dear Nancy 


to your 
Loving Husband 
Levin Joynes 
[Addressed] 
Mrs (Levin) Joynes 
Accomacke 
Richmond November 22, 1789 

My dear Nancy. 


An opportunity offering by Mr Tho. Savage to Northampton, I again do 
myself the pleasure of writing my dear wife a few lines, tho I have very little’ 
to say more than that I am well. — this I well know will be very agreeable 
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news to you, As to hear of the welfare of you and my little children would 
be to me, to whom pray remember me, telling them not to forget they have 
a father who loves them and often, very often, thinks of them and their 
mother. I have great expection and an earnest wish, that the Assembly will 


rise in about a fortnight, after which no time will be lost on my part in re- 


pairing to that hope and that company, which absence only teaches me to 
set the higher value on, in the mean time I remain 
Your loving Husband 


Mrs Anne Joynes Levin Joynes 


[Address missing] 


° ° ° 


My dear Nancy Richmond Saturday 29t Novem. 1788 


Altho I have often wrote you and have in the present nothing new to add; 
yet another opportunity offering, I cannot deny myself the pleasure of writ- 
ing again, especially when I reflect that it will give you pleasure to read it 
however short or trivial. I am in tolerable health but flatter myself I should 
feel much better at home of course am very anxious to be there & hear the 
news Jack may have collected for me. 

Being this moment sent for to attend the house and Mr Kellum expecting 
to set off before we break up obliges me [to] conclude, assuring you that I 
am anxious to hear from you & that I am 


Your Loving Husband 
[Addressed] Levin Joynes 
Ms (Levin) Joynes 
Accomack 
favored 
by Mr Sha[?] Kellum 


My dear Nancy Richmond Decembr 4, 1789 


I send you by Mr Shepherd Ker two pieces of coarse cloth, a firkin of but- 
ter and two cheese’s — cut four yards of the red cloth off for Mt Edm¢ Custis 
—the remainder will be abundantly sufficient for the purposes for which 
you told me it was wanting. — I have proposed to sett from here by the 15* 
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or 16‘ Instant Cif possible) whether the Assembly has risen or not, tho the 
Senate is very thin and will continue so — pray remember my love to the 
children and accept the same for yourself, which time nor absence has never 
been able to abate: I hope the time is not distant when I shall have the pleas- 
ure of telling you so personally, and being informed you are still pleased to 
hear it — in the mean time be assured I remain 


Your loving Husband 
[Addressed] Levin Joynes 
Mr (Levin) Joynes 
Accomack 


favot Mr S Ker with 
2 ps coarse cloth 

1 firkin butter 

2 cheeses — 


My dear Nancy Richmond Dect 28, 1790 


It gives me much uneasiness to be so disagreeably circumstanced as not to 
have it in my power to accompany Col? Cropper in the morning stage, nor 
to prevail on him to stay for the next. — However I hope tomorrow will be 
our last day of Session, but no stage will run till Fryday — the Senate can- 
not spare a single Member without breaking the assembly. — 

We have had some disagreeable disputes between the Senate and House 
of Delegates, which I hope are now at an end. —I have had a fit of the in- 
fluenza which confined me four or five days, but have escaped the gout and 
am in health hoping this will find my dear wife and little ones in that state, 
I forbear to write further expecting to be at home almost as soon as this let- 
ter. — tell all the children Daddy remembers his love to them and be as- 
sured you are not forgotten by him who with pleasure can call himself — 


Your loving husband 
Ms Anne Joynes Levin Joynes 
[Addressed] 
Mrs (Levin) Joynes 
Accomack 
favd by 


Cole Cropper 























THE COLONIAL CHURCHES OF WESTMORELAND 
AND KING GEORGE COUNTIES, VIRGINIA 


Part I 


by GeorcE CarrINGTON Mason* 


Tue stories of the colonial churches of Westmoreland and King George 
Counties are closely linked together through their mutual interchange of 
area at the close of the colonial period. Three eighteenth-century brick 
churches have survived within the present limits of the two counties, but 
no colonial parish records have been preserved for Westmoreland and only 
a single colonial parish register for King George.’ The archives of both coun- 
ties are exceptionally complete and extend back to the dates of their establish- 
ment, with only occasional gaps. 

The existing counties of Westmoreland and King George were once part 
of Northumberland County, which was formally constituted in 1648’ and 
included the entire northern section of Virginia, lying between the Potomac 
and Rappahannock Rivers and extending westward to their headwaters.* Both 
shores of the Rappahannock were organized as Lancaster County in 1651," 
and the western frontier of Northumberland’s remaining territory was cut off 
to form Westmoreland County in 1653.° Asa result of disturbances by the Po- 
tomac Indians, the new county was temporarily reunited with Northumber- 
land from March* until August,’ in 1662, to strengthen their common defense. 

Westmoreland’s limits were radically altered in 1664, when its entire 
westward and northward extension was formed into the new county of Staf- 
ford® and, as partial compensation for this loss of territory, Westmoreland was 
extended ten miles eastward into Northumberland’s western frontier.® 





*George C. Mason is Historiographer of the Diocese of Southern Virginia and author of 
Colonial Churches of Tidewater Virginia (1945). He is contributing to the Magazine a continu- 
ing series of articles on the colonial churches of upper Tidewater counties, and is well known as 
a lecturer on the old Virginia churches. 

1Register of St. Paul’s Parish, now at State Library, Richmond, where there is also a post-colonial 
vestry book of Hanover Parish, King George County, 1779-96. 

2Hening, Statutes at Large, I, 352. 

3Ibid., I, 362. 

4Robinson, Virginia Counties, 57. 

SHening, Statutes at Large, I, 381. 

6William and Mary Quarterly (2), IV, 46. 

7Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1661-62, II, fol. 16. 

8Stafford County Orders, 1664-67, I, 1. 

INorthumberland County Orders, 1652-65, fol. 190. 
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The entire Northern Neck of Virginia, which includes both of the coun- 
ties covered by this article, was in 1669 granted by King Charles II to a 
group of court favorites, one of whom was Thomas, Lord Culpeper.” By 
1681, the other patentees having died or sold out to Culpeper, he was left 
the sole proprietor of the grant," and in 1736 it was confirmed to Thomas, 
Lord Fairfax, as Culpeper’s sole heir-at-law."* 

Since Westmoreland and King George Counties extended side by side 
through the most constricted part of the Northern Neck, both were incon- 
veniently long and narrow, Westmoreland being only five miles wide at one 
point. An adjustment of their common boundary was therefore made in 
1778, when the lower part of King George’s Rappahannock shore line was 
exchanged for a much smaller section of Westmoreland’s Potomac River 
water front,’? making both counties extend entirely across the Neck. Be- 
cause of this change of boundaries, the historic Bray’s Church site, which 
was in King George County throughout the colonial era, is now in West- 
moreland County. 

The parishes of Westmoreland County had their origin in 1653, the year 
of its formation, through the division into parishes of the parent county, 
Northumberland. In this division, the parish of Nominy was set up to in- 
clude all the territory above Lower Machodoc River, adjoining Nominy 
and Appomattox Creeks “and soe upwards” to the limit of settlement,"* and 
this parish was cut off as Westmoreland County, at its creation. About 1661, 
the upper part of Nominy Parish was organized as Appomattox Parish” and 
in 1662, Appomattox Parish’s upper section was cut off as Potomac Parish,® 
which became Stafford County two years later. 

A new subdivision of Westmoreland County into parishes was ordered 
by its own commissioners when the county’s boundaries were finally estab- 
lished in 1664. In that year, Westmoreland was divided by county court 
order into three parishes, the upper one to be called Washington, after the 
prominent family of that name, and the middle one to be known as West- 
bury, with the lower or easternmost parish left unnamed in the order.” 








10Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 514. 

Virginia Historical Magazine, VIII, 177. 

12Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 514. 

13Tbid., IX, 432. 

14Northumberland County Records, 1652-58, fol. 13. 
\SWestmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1653-71, I, fol. 49. 

16W estmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1661-62, II, fol. 23. 
\7Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, Patents, 1653-59, fol. 31. 
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It is apparent from the county records that Westbury Parish was never 
organized, since no further mention of it can be found, beyond the year 
1665." The same source shows that the lower parish continued for a few 
years to be called by its old name of Nominy, but became known as Cople 
Parish before 1668." After Potomac Parish was cut off as Stafford County 
in 1664, the other two Westmoreland County parishes, Cople and Wash- 
ington, maintained their boundaries almost unchanged until the close of 
the colonial period. 

The first church to be erected within the present Westmoreland County 
is believed to have been built about 1655 on the site of the existing Yeo- 
comico Church, about two miles northwest of Yeocomico River and midway 
between the modern villages of Hague and Kinsale. 

In the Virginia land patent books, the earliest reference to a church by 
name, in any patent, is found in a grant of 1st August, 1663, to Luke Dine, 
Thomas Beadle and John Ward, for 330 acres in what was then Northum- 
berland County, on the northwest side of Yeocomico River, “upon a horse 
and foot path which goeth to Yeocomico Church,”” undoubtedly the build- 
ing already mentioned as having been erected about 1655 upon the present 
site. 

This first Yeocomico Church of 1655 was associated with the “Yeocomico 
congregation,” one of five such church bodies for which churchwardens and 
vestrymen were appointed by Northumberland County court order of 22nd 
August, 1655, the men appointed for Yeocomico being “Mr. Nicholas Jur- 
new: J®° Powell, Church-warden: Richard Holden.””" This pioneer church 
was probably a frame building of the most primitive type and no details of 
its construction have come down to us, although it has been conjectured that 
some of its structural features may have been incorporated in its successor 
on the same site. It appears to have been built on Richard Holden’s land, 
near a headwater branch of Jurnew’s Creek, now known as Bonum’s Creek. 

At the time of its erection, the first Yeocomico Church stood in Northum- 
berland County and it was not included in Westmoreland County until the 
boundary adjustment of 1664. Before this date, this early church was a 
chapel of ease of Chicacone Parish, Northumberland County, but fell into 
Nominy Parish, later known as Cople Parish, when Westmoreland County 





18Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1653-71, 1, 268 (Whiston deed). 
19Westmoreland County Deeds, Patents, 1665-77, fol. 27 (Spencer power of attorney). 
20Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 491. 

21Northumberland County Orders, 1652-58, 33. 
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and the coterminous parish were extended eastward in 1664, so as to include 
its site. | 

The second Yeocomico Church was erected in 1706, as the Lower Church | 
of Cople Parish, and is still in service today. Its site is presumably the same : 
as that of the original building, since no evidence to the contrary has been 
unearthed. As it is the only surviving colonial church in Westmoreland 
County and of unique and interesting design, it will be more fully described 
further on in this article, so as not to interrupt the historical continuity of 
this account. 

It is apparent that a church must have been constructed for Nominy Par- 
ish, soon after its formation into Westmoreland County in 1653, and that 
this church was the first structure to be known as Nominy Church. It is be- | 
lieved to have stood at the present Deep Point, on the north side of Nominy | 
River and near the colonial ferry across that stream. This supposition as to | 
its location is supported by the fact that its first minister, the Reverend John 
Rosier, patented land near Deep Point in 1653.” This first Nominy Church 
was almost certainly a simple frame building and became the Upper Church 
of Cople Parish after 1664. | 

It was replaced by a second church about 1703, in accordance with the will | 
of Youell Watkins, dated the 25th August in that year, which bequeathed to 
Cople Parish one acre of land near Nominy ferry “to be laid out in a Geometri- 
cal square . . . where Major Thomas Youell and the rest of his family lye 
buried, to and for the use of building a Church and impailing a Churchyard 
to the inhabitants of Cople Parish aforesaid.”* This site lies just east of the ; 
colonial ferry’s southern terminus and of the existing bridge across Nominy | 
River. There is definite evidence that the new church was promptly erected | 
on the site bequeathed, in an account for 1704 by Captain Thomas Attwill’s 
executor, which includes a sum “Received of the parish for the carting in of 
the Church timber and the use of the oxen.””* 

The second Nominy Church may also have been a frame building, since 
it had to be replaced, only half a century later, by a brick building on the 
same site. The erection date of this third Nominy Church is suggested by a 
Westmoreland County court order of 3 1st May, 1753, in response to a petition 
of William Peirce, bricklayer, against Robert Vaulx, requiring “that John 
Ariss and Thos Sanford do View the Work done by the Petition[er] on the 








22Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1653-71, I, 70. 
23Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1701-07, III, 168. 
24]bid, III, 376. 
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new Church in Cople Parish . . . and make Report of the same therein, to 
next Court . . . for this County.”” John Ariss was the master-builder who is 
credited with the design and erection of at least three later colonial churches: 
Payne’s Church in Fairfax County, Lamb’s Creek Church in King George 
and Little Fork Church in Culpeper.” 

It is apparent, however, that the completion of this church was delayed 
until after the death of Captain Robert Vaulx, obviously the “undertaker” 
or contractor for the building, since the account submitted in 1759 by his 
executor includes payments to William Vigoar, John Butler and Richard 
Sturman “for work on Nominy Church since his death.””” The court rec- 
ords show that he died prior to 26th March, 1755, since an inventory of his 
estate in Northumberland County was filed in Westmoreland Court on 
that date.” His executor’s account quoted above also includes payment for 
“800 flooring brads for Nominy Church,” reimbursement of “the Reverend 
Mr Archibald Campbell,” then rector of Cople Parish, and the settlement 
of a judgment for £380, “Obtained by the Cople Parish Vestry,” probably 
for the non-completion of the building at the specified date. 

The third Nominy Church was burned by a raiding party from Admiral 
Cockburn’s fleet in the War of 1812, and stood a roofless ruin for almost 
forty years. About the year 1852, almost a century after the erection of the 
last colonial church of this name, a fourth Nominy Church was constructed 
on the same site and is still in service. 

The present edifice, also known as Mt. Holly Episcopal Church, is built 
of brick from the ruins of the colonial building, a part of whose structure 
is traditionally included in the existing west wall. Mt. Holly Church is 
forty-two feet three inches long by thirty feet three inches wide, outside the 
upper walls, and is not oriented like a colonial church, but has its long axis 
set north-and-south. 

The first Lower Church built for Appomattox Parish was located at what 
is still known as Church Point, on the south side of the mouth of Appomat- 
tox Creek, whose name, with that of the church, was later shortened into 
Mattox, its present designation. According to tradition, this church was 
built on an island, which later washed away, leaving bricks from this build- 
ing’s foundation, or walls, visible on the bottom of the river, some two hun- 





25W estmoreland County Orders, 1752-55, 104. 
26Waterman, Mansions of Virginia, 245. 
27Westmoreland County Records, 1756-67, IV, 84. 
28]bid., IV, 33. 
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dred feet off shore. In the absence of documentary evidence confirming 
this tradition, it seems more probable that the church’s site was on the main- 
land and was washed away by tidal erosion of the point on which it stood. 

Since this church was built on land patented by the Baldridge family in 
1651, it was evidently the one to which Mrs. Dorothy Baldridge left a set 
of communion silver, a dozen years later, and must therefore have been built 
prior to the making of the bequest.” Her will, dated 2nd March, 1662/3, 
and proved only nine days later, provides that a “Bowle and Challace be 
sent out of England this shipping and that my Executor . . . shall pay 2000 
pounds of Tobacco and Cask for them. And I give the said Cup or Bowle 
and Challace to the parish Church of Appomattox to Celebrate the Com- 
munion forever. And it is my will that my name be engraven in the said 
Bowle and Challace.”” 

The first vestry for this parish was formed on 3rd July, 1661," and “A 
Coppy of the Register of Christnings and Burialls in Appomattocks pish in 
the County of Westmoreland,” from 15th September, 1661, to 15th Janu- 
ary, 1661/2, was filed by Thomas Willsford, “Reader to the Prish” in the 
latter year.” This first vestry included John Washington, foreshadowing 
the changing of the parish name to Washington Parish in 1664. 

In 1688, a glebe farm of 420 acres was left to the parish by the will of 
Gilbert Huband, and it seems probable that the second Lower Church 
of Washington Parish, familiarly known as Mattox Church, was soon after- 
ward erected on this glebe land, to replace the earlier church whose site was 
finally engulfed by the tidal waters of the Potomac River. The donor of 
this land gave it to the parish in case his other heirs died, which they soon 
afterward did, as a glebe “for the . . . support and maintenance of a minister 
and schoolmaster,” and it is traditional that George Washington went to 
school here to a Mr. Williams, who taught him the rudiments of surveying.* 

The will of Lawrence Washington, grandfather of George Washington, 
dated on the 11th and proved on the 30th March, 1698, leaves a pulpit cloth 
and cushion apiece to the Upper and Lower Churches of Washington Par- 
ish.* The one given to the Lower or Mattox Church appears in the court 
record of an inquisition held on 3rd June, 1715, as having been stolen by a 





29Eaton, Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County, 21. 
30Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1653-71, I, 188. 
31]bid., I, fol. 49. 

32Westmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1661-62, II, fol. 133. 
33Eaton, Historical Atlas of Westmoreland County, 21. 

34W estmoreland County Deeds, Wills, 1661-62, II, fol. 133. 
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peddler, who sold it to be made into a pair of breeches. It was described as 
having been made of green velvet, with “a silk fring” and “cyphers” em- 
broidered in gold, but its conversion into the homely garment mentioned 
was too complete to permit of its being reconditioned for its original use.” 

A detachment of soldiers from Richmond, forming “part of the Regiment 
for the defense of the shores of the Potomac,” was stationed “at or near 
Mattox Church” during the War of 1812. The old building was evidently 
still in usable condition until two decades later, for Bishop Moore reports 
having preached “at Mattox Church” in 1817*’ and again “in the church 
at Mattox Bridge,” Westmoreland County, in 1820,” while Bishop Meade 
reports in 1832 that he preached “in Westmoreland at a church not far from 
Mattox Bridge.” 

The latest recorded date in the long career of this ancient building seems 
to be given in a deed of 1834 from John T. Davis and Thomas R. Ditty to 
James M. Smith for the old church’s site, described as “‘a piece of land in 
Westmoreland County in Washington Parish and upon Mattox Creek upon 
which a building heretofore used as a house of Worship and known as Mat- 


tox Church now stands . . . Beginning at the Main Road that passes over 
Mattox Bridge . . . where . . . a ditch parallel with the said Church strikes 
the road, thence . . . untill the line strikes the Creek . . . thence with the 
Creek to such a distance . . . [as] will include one-half acre of land.”” This 


church is said to have been a brick building. 

An Upper Church was built for Appomattox Parish soon after it was re- 
named Washington Parish in 1664, and since it was erected on a natural 
elevation called Round Hill, it became known as the Round Hill Church. 
As a result of the readjustment of the boundary between Westmoreland and 
King George Counties in 1778, the Round Hill Church was thrown into 
King George, and it will therefore be discussed in Part II of this article, along 
with the other churches of that county. 

A questionnaire returned to the Bishop of London in 1724 by the Rev- 
erend Lawrence DeButts, rector of Washington Parish, states that there 
were then within its bounds two churches, at which he held service on alter- 
nate Sundays, and which were often so crowded by his parishioners “that 





35W estmoreland County Orders, 1705-21, 215, 234, 270. 
36Calendar of State Papers, X, 271. 

37Hawks, Convention Journals, Diocese of Virginia, 120. 
38] bid., 151. 

39[bid., 283. 

40Westmoreland County Deeds, XXIX, 209. 
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there was not convenient room for them all within the church." These 
two churches were the second Mattox and Round Hill Churches and were 
probably built of brick. He also says that “each of my churches is in length 
20 yards, in breadth 8, and has a gallery,” showing that both buildings were 
sixty by twenty-four feet, in the clear, one of the standard sizes for early 
colonial churches. 

Perhaps because of this over-crowding of the churches and of the addi- 
tional fact that there was a gap of twenty miles between Mattox Church 
(the Lower Church of the upper parish) and Nominy Church (the Upper 
Church of the lower parish), a proposal was made to the General Assembly 
in 1723 “from Westmoreland County That a Chappel of Ease may be 
erected in the Center thereof, at the Charge of the said County,” but no 
parish was mentioned in the petition.” A bill to this effect passed the House 
of Burgesses in 1726,® but failed of passage by Council and was not enacted 
into law.* 

The construction of a church more centrally located in the county was 
nevertheless undertaken by the Washington Parish vestry in 1744. On the 
26th February in that year, the Reverend Roderick McCulloch requested 
that the county court should appoint two of its members to value “two acres 
of . . . the land of the Orphan of Daniel McCarty Gent.,” which “the 
Gent{lemen] of the Vestry of Washington Parish . . . had Pitched upon. . . 
in order to Build a Church thereon for the use of the said Parish.”® 

It is apparent that this was Pope’s Creek Church, and an advertisement 
in the Virginia Gazette for 3rd July, 1746, suggests that its construction had 
been actively undertaken by that date. This advertisement announces the 
putting up to “publick sale at Westmoreland Court House (by the Church 
Wardens of Washington Parish) Sixty thousand weight of Crop Tobacco, 
in small parcels, for ready Money,” which was the regular procedure after 
tobacco had been levied by the vestry toward the construction of a new 
church. 

The court order of 31st May, 1753, already quoted in connection with 
the completion of the third Nominy Church, also requires “that Will™ 
Craighill do View the Work done by the Petitiont [William Peirce, Brick- 
layer] on the Church in Washington Parish and make Report . . . to the 





*1Perry, Colonial Church in Virginia, 291. 

#2Mcllwaine, Journal of House of Burgesses, 1712-26, 370. 
SIbid., 413. 

McIlwaine, Legislative Journals of Council, II, 714. 
Westmoreland County Orders, 1743-47, 54. 
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next Court.” The church in question was doubtless Pope’s Creek Church 
and this record indicates its probable date of completion and also that it was 
a brick building. 

The above records obviously refute the persistent tradition that George 
Washington was christened at Pope’s Creek Church, since he would have 
been about 21 years old before it was finished. It is also apparent that this 
church was built to supersede the Mattox Church and therefore became 
the Lower Church of Washington Parish. 

These conclusions seem to be confirmed by two county court records, the 
first showing that on 28th October, 1746, “a report of the value of two Acres 
of land whereon the Mattox (New) Lower Church stand was returned 
into court’ and the second, dated August, 1751, ordering “Upon motion 
of Aug. Washington, gent . . . that the Road that leads over Bridge’s Creek 
by the old Church to Mattox Ferry be stopped,’ as was the usual practice 
when a superseded church building was retired from service. 

The site of Pope’s Creek Church lies about seven miles southeast of the 
second Mattox Church’s site, and a mile south of Pope’s Creek; it is on the 
south side of State Route 3 and directly across the road from the main en- 
trance to Westmoreland State Park. The old building survived through 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century and Bishop Meade reports that 
in 1812, as a young deacon, he took part in the baptism of 28 children in 
the old church, as the first service that had been held there for many years.” 

The ancient edifice having become ruinous and unsafe, it was deliberately 
burned on the 28th April, 1826, by Henry D. Storke, the owner of its site. 
He was presented by the Grand Jury and it was charged in court that he “did 
willfully without lawfull authority injure a certain church known by the 
name of Mattox,” but affidavits in the case identify the building burned as 
being “known by the name of Pope’s Creek church sometimes Mattox 
church.” Upon his offering the defense that his only object in burning off 
the roof was “to prevent accident to human life” by its falling on the people 
who frequented the old building to carry off its bricks, he was acquitted, and 
the complete demolition of the ruins soon followed.” 

Mr. Storke also testified that, at the time of the fire, the “church was in 
a state of great delapidation, that the roof was falling and that service had 





46W estmoreland County Orders, 1752-55, 104. 
47Westmoreland County Orders, 1743-47, 54, 182. 
48Westmoreland County Orders, 1750-52, 48. 

49Meade, Old Churches and Families of Virginia, II, 162. 
50W estmoreland County Court Papers, 1830-32. 
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not been performed therein for fifteen or twenty years. The pulpit and all 
the interior woodwork had been taken away, and the neighbors were . . . 
bearing off the bricks,” to which he felt he had a superior right, as the church 
stood on his land. There is ample evidence that this was not an unusual 
case but quite typical of the vandalistic destruction of the best colonial 
churches in Virginia during this and later periods of religious decline. 

Curiously enough, the last Mattox Church at Church Point, which the 
Pope’s Creek Church had been intended to supersede, actually outlasted its 
successor by almost a decade, perhaps because services may have had to be 
resumed in the older church, after its abandonment. 

As a result of the final adjustment of its boundaries in 1778, the existing 
Westmoreland County includes within its borders the site of the first church 
recorded as having been built in Old Rappahannock County. This pioneer 
house of worship was erected for Sittingbourne Parish prior to 1663, on the 
north shore of the Rappahannock River in what later became Richmond 
County. 

The donation of this church’s site, only a year or two after this parish’s 
formation in 1661, is recorded in a deed of gift, dated 24th January, 1662/3, 
from John Barrow to the parish of Sittingbourne. This deed conveys “one 
acre of land lying square about the said church provided that the sd acre 
of land be none otherwise Imployed and made use of by the aforesd parish 
than for a Church and burying place about the same.”*! 

The wording of this deed proves that a church had already been built on 
this site, since the location of the given acre depended solely on its being 
laid off squarely surrounding an existing building. The church site is re- 
served in a later deed of gift, dated 27th April, 1677, from Barrow to his 
son-in-law, Peter Foxson, by the clause: “I doe except in this my deed of 
gift one acre of land which I formerly gave to the church called Sitting- 
bourne.”*” This is further evidence that the original gift of the site by Bar- 
row was prompted by the actual existence of a church building on this land. 

This church is believed to have been erected soon after the formation of 
Sittingbourne Parish in 1661, and a series of patents for land grants adjoin- 
ing Barrow’s property” affords ample proof that its site was on the north 


bank of the Rappahannock River. The Foxson deed of gift, already quoted, 





51Rappahannock County Records, 1656-64, Pt. 2, 309. 
52Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 6. 


33Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers, I, 304 (Dickenson patent, 800 a.); 384 (Fleming patent, 
250 a.); 390, 431 (Barrow patents, 200 and 943 a.). 
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describes Barrow’s land in part as extending to “the line that divides me and 
Richard Bray & from thence along the Riverside to the Cabin point.”™ 

Although the point named cannot now be identified, the reference to 
Richard Bray removes any further uncertainty as to this church’s location, 
since it evidently adjoined land acquired by Bray from Barrow, shortly be- 
fore the date of the Foxson deed. The location of Bray’s land is well known, 
for it was the site of the historic river landing known as Bray’s Wharf and 
of the later colonial house of worship known as Bray’s Church. 

Since Barrow’s land, on which the pioneer church had stood, was just 
above Bray’s on the river bank, it seems probable that a better church was 
built for Sittingbourne Parish, not far from the original building, but on a 
new site given by Richard Bray, at some date between his acquisition of the 
land in 1677 and his death in 1699. The earliest documentary reference 
to this later building under the name Bray’s Church seems to be in a patent 
of 1716 to William Robinson and others for 317 acres in Essex County, 
“opposite & against Bray’s Church.” 

At Bray’s Wharf, tobacco warehouses were ordered to be built in 1730,” 
and here was established in 1742 the town of Leeds, which became a com- 
mercial shipping point of great importance.” The Act establishing this town 
was passed in May, 1742, and ordered its bounds to be laid out so as to in- 
clude the church. A brick “ordinary” or tavern was erected at Bray’s Wharf 
on a site adjoining the church. 

Leedstown is chiefly noted as the place where in 1766 a historic meeting 
was held in Bray’s Church to adopt resolutions against compliance with the 
hated Stamp Act, as a forerunner of the American Revolution. The reso- 
lutions there drawn up and signed have most unfairly come to be known 
as the Westmoreland Association, for Leedstown was then in King George 
County and the patriots taking part were from King George and the eight 
surrounding counties, although their leaders were Westmoreland men. 

Bray’s Church was a brick building which stood on the high north bank 
of the Rappahannock River, about eight miles upstream from the mouth 
of Occupacia Creek, where was built the second church for Sittingbourne 
Parish, also close to the river but on its opposite shore, about the year 1664.” 





54Rappahannock County Deeds, 1676-82, VI, 6. 
55Patent Book, X, 288. 

S6Hening, Statutes at Large, IV, 267. 

57[bid., V. 193. 

58V irginia Historical Register, II, 14. 

59Virginia Historical Magazine, LIII, 11. 
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The site of Bray’s Church lay successively in six counties and four par- 
ishes, having been in Northumberland County before 1651, in Lancaster 
between 1651 and 1656, and in Rappahannock County from 1656 to 1692, 
after which it was in Richmond County until 1721 and then in King 
George until it fell into Westmoreland County in 1778. This site lay orig- 
inally in the Upper Parish of Lancaster, from which Sittingbourne Parish 
was formed in 1661. Since Bray’s Church was the only church edifice left 
in Sittingbourne Parish, as reduced by the cutting off of St. Anne’s Parish 
in 1704, it undoubtedly served as Sittingbourne Parish Church until it was 
included in Hanover Parish in 1732, when Sittingbourne Parish ceased to 
exist. As a church of Westmoreland County, it belonged to Washington 
Parish, after adjustment of the parish boundaries in 1779, to suit the altered 
county line. 

The old church at Leedstown did not serve Washington Parish for very 
long, as it went out of use soon after the Revolution. According to Bishop 
Meade, it underwent “many changes of late years, since it was deserted as 
a house of worship, having been used as a tavern, stable or barn, and been 
altered to suit the different purposes to which it had been applied.” He also 
says of Bray’s Church that “the ruins of it are yet to be seen [in 1857] ap- 
parently hanging on the bank of the river.” The remains seen by the 
Bishop must have been those of the brick wall enclosing the churchyard, 
since the church itself stood at least twenty yards from the present river bank. 

The only colonial church that has survived until the present day, within 
the existing bounds of Westmoreland County, is the second Yeocomico 
Church. Erected in 1706, it is a brick building of unique design, differing 
from all other Virginia colonial churches in many particulars, and the orig- 
inality and naive simplicity of many details of its construction give it a sort 
of “home-made” charm and quaintness that is most appealing. 

Yeocomico Church stands just off the county road at the top of a wooded 
slope and the church and churchyard are enclosed by a brick wall, once 
ruined but since rebuilt and fitted with iron gates. A grassy path leads down 
through the woods west of the churchyard to a clear spring at the foot of the 
hill. 

The structure is T-shaped and gable-roofed, with an open brick porch 
at the main south entrance. The stem of the “T” is formed by a north wing 
and the main body of the church forms an east-and-west transept. Both the 
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rear wing and front porch are placed off center toward the west end of the 
church, but are not in line with each other. 

The over-all dimensions, outside the upper walls, are about fifty-one feet 
four inches from north to south by fifty feet nine inches from east to west. 
The three ends of the building all differ in outside width, the north wing 
being twenty-six feet seven inches wide, while the east transept wing meas- 
ures twenty-six feet four inches and the west one a whole foot wider. 

Although early colonial structures were often built with their walls out 
of square, the discrepancy of a foot between the two ends of the transept 
suggests that Yeocomico was one of the few T-shaped colonial churches that 
were built that way, most of them having acquired that form through the 
later addition of a wing. An error of this size could readily be made in build- 
ing the transept of a T-shaped church, and the best evidence that it was 
so made is the fact that the two ends of the transept’s north wall are not in 
line with each other, as they must have been, had they formed part of the 
north wall of an originally rectangular building, later enlarged to T-form. 

The roof is high-pitched, with an interesting break in the slope of the 
rafters, causing a pronounced “kick-up” at the eaves. There is a plain mo- 
dillion cornice with the brick gables corbelled out over its ends, and the 
little porch also has a gable roof with lines like those of the main one. 

In addition to the large main entrance sheltered by the porch, there is 
a smaller portal near the other end of the south wall and a third doorway 
at the end of the rear wing. Both south doorways have segmental arches, 
but the north one is square-headed. The unconventional arrangement of 
the building is seen in the replacement of the usual west entrance by the 
south porch and its enclosed doorway. 

The main entrance door is of such antique design that, together with the 
hand-hewn exposed rafters, it has been assumed to be a relic of the earlier 
wooden church on this site. Since less than a half dozen of the surviving 
fifty colonial churches in Virginia are older than this one, it appears un- 
necessary to assume an earlier date for any part of this ancient structure, 
and there seems to be no real evidence to support such claims. 

Fully eight feet high by six feet wide, and of double thickness, this mas- 
sive door is too unwieldy to be readily opened, and a smaller door or wicket 
is fitted in the middle of it for ordinary access. Vertically paneled on the 
outside and framed inside with wide beaded planks laid horizontally, it is 
hung from stout iron gudgeons by handwrought strap hinges extending en- 
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tirely across the door. The wicket door is carried by similar hinges of smaller 
size. The north door is vertically paneled like that at the main entrance, and 
the smaller south portal has narrow double doors. All of the outside doors 
are manifestly original with the building. 

A pair of large double windows is fitted in the middle of the south front 
wall and a similar pair is placed in each of the three gables of the church, 
but the west and north wing windows are placed high up in the gable to 
light the existing gallery and the one that originally occupied the west end 
of the building. All of these double windows are of the same size, and have 
sixteen lights in each double-hung sash. A similar double window, but with 
only twelve lights to the sash, is in each side of the north wing, clear of the 
gallery, and there is a smaller single window in the north side of the chancel. 
All of the original windows had square heads. 

The unique decorative feature of a circular millstone set into the eastern 
gable wall, above the double window, has regrettably been replaced by a 
round window, in modern times, to give better lighting in the chancel, thus 
destroying a distinctive architectural ornament not found in any other church 
in America. 

The venerable edifice’s stout walls are of warm red colonial brick, embel- 
lished with blue glazed headers, laid in Flemish bond on most of the south 
front wall and the porch, and in English bond throughout the rest of the 
building. Added interest is given to these ancient walls by a number of orig- 
inal decorative features, outstanding among which is the ornamentation of 
the porch gable brickwork. This consists of a brick design above the front 
entrance to the porch, made up of three inverted semicircles, placed one 
above the other two, and all filled in with white mortar. The porch gable is _ 
further decorated with glazed headers set in diamond pattern, but placed 
slightly off center, adding to the general “home-made” effect of the edifice. 
A naive attempt at ornamentation of the secondary south entrance is seen 
in the flat raised pilaster on each side of the doorway. 


Another distinctive feature of the embellishment of the exterior walls of 
the church is the use of insets of brick, hand-carved with initials and emb- 
lems in high relief. One of these, just above the porch entrance, bears the 
letters S.G.M., the G being raised, with a Scottish thistle under it. A similar 
inset, high in the front wall near the southeast corner of the building, gives 
the erection date 1706 and the initials I.G.I., with an English rose under 


the raised G. 
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A larger inset of eight bricks, placed below the original millstone orna- 
ment in the east gable, now a window, gives the initials of eight men, pre- 
sumably workmen or vestrymen when the church was built. The uppermost 
of these initials, which may be those of vestrymen John Bushrod and John 
Sturman, have the two letters separated by a five-pointed star or a Scottish 
thistle. This form of memorial was duplicated at the repairing of the church 
about a dozen years ago, by a similar inset placed above the round window 
in the east gable and inscribed with initials of the building committee and 
workmen. The letters R.L. are inset above the arch of the southeast doorway. 

The interior of the church has been so changed by an unfortunate “mod- 
ernization” of its pews, less than half a century ago, that it is difficult to de- 
termine its original arrangement, and the problem is complicated by the un- 
conventionality of its whole design. A pair of framed tablets bearing the 
Decalogue, Lord’s Prayer and Creed, on painted canvas, once adorned the 
chancel, one frame having been placed on each side of the double window. 
These tablets were ruined beyond repair by American militiamen stationed 
at the church during the War of 1812, and Bishop Meade reported in 1838 
that they were then “so torn by the soldiers that they could no longer be 
permitted to retain their place, and are now lying in fragments in one of 
the . . . pews.”*' The handsome chancel paneling was installed in 1906, but 
hardly seems to be in keeping with the primitive character of the church. 

The high colonial pulpit, with its sounding board, stood at the northeast 
inwardly-projecting corner of the walls, adjacent to the chancel but not 
within it. As in other Virginia colonial churches of this period, the second- 
ary south doorway opened directly into the chancel. There was a center 
aisle leading from the sanctuary to a niche, apparently provided for the bap- 
tismal font, in the middle of the west end wall. Another aisle extended down 
the middle of the north wing, with a short cross passage for access to the 
main south doorway. 

There is now no way to determine the exact size and arrangement of the 
original pews, but it is known that they were of box form. The colonial 
gallery in the north end of the rear wing is still in existence. A second gal- 
lery must once have occupied the west end of the church, since a writer 
who saw the church in 1814 has recorded that “one of the galleries” then 
was down,” proving that there had been two such structures, and this is con- 
firmed by the elevated position of the west gable window. 
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One of these galleries is mentioned in the diary of Philip Fithian, the 
colonial tutor at nearby Nomini Hall, who records that on Sunday, 25th 
September, 1774, “I rode to Ucomico [Yeocomico] Church. I was surprised 
when the Psalm begun to hear a large collection of voices singing at the same 
time, from a Gallery, entirely contrary to what I have seen before in the 
Colony, for it is seldom in the fullest Congregations, that more sing than 
the Clerk, and about two others! I am told that a singing Master of good 
abilities has been among this society lately and put them on the respectable 
Method which they now pursue.”® 

The original hand-rived oak ceiling laid directly on top of widely-spaced 
exposed rafters and collar-beams, had to be taken down when the church 
roof was replaced about a dozen years ago, and has since been replaced by 
one of modern shiplap boarding, as giving an effect nearest to that of the 
original ceiling. 

Of the colonial furniture of the church, only the communion table and 
font have survived. The holy table was desecrated by use as a chopping 
block, during occupation of the building by Virginia militia in the War of 
1812, but its solid walnut top was heavy enough, according to Bishop 
Meade’s report of 1838, to be resurfaced and restored to use. He also states 
that the font had been profaned to an even worse degree by misuse as a 
punchbowl.™ 

The old church was once shaded by a magnificent oak tree, fully as an- 
cient as the building itself, but it is now dead and its stump has been re- 
moved. There are a few old tombstones in the churchyard, the most notable 
being that of Daniel McCarty, Esq., dated 1724, which tops a large vault 
at the east end of the church. 

Most of the Westmoreland churches went out of service soon after the 
Revolutionary War and Yeocomico was no exception. Bishop Meade re- 
cords a vivid description of its ruinous condition, after thirty years of aban- 
donment, from a letter by W. L. Rogers of Princeton, New Jersey, one of 
an American patrol stationed at Yeocomico Church during the War of 1812. 
As Mr. Rogers first saw the ancient edifice, “its doors were open, its windows 
broken, the roof partly decayed and fallen in, and . . . a pine-tree thirty or 
forty feet high was blown up by the roots and lay across the main structure 
. .. Its massive doorway [stood] quite open, presenting within as complete a 
ruin as the exterior, — the roof rotted away at its angles, one of the galleries 
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partly down, the girders rotted off and fallen upon the pews, and the wall 
in two places mouldered away . . . The remains of a large Bible still lay 
upon the desk.”® 

The old church was put in order and partly repaired by this detachment 
and Mr. Rogers, revisiting it in 1820, was instrumental in having it restored 
to service, although he gives the principal credit toa Mr. Murphy, an influ- 
ential Scotch Presbyterian of the neighborhood. Mr. Rogers’ account of 
the repairs to the church gives us the origin of the interesting interlocked 
brick-tile pavement in the porch, which he laid with his own hands, as it 
had not been paved until then. He also mentions having observed the ruins 
of a frame vestry house with a brick chimney, just outside the wall, probably 
near the west end of the churchyard. 

No better evidence could be given of the reality of the old church’s charm 
and the strength of its appeal than the “deep-abiding interest” it aroused at 
first sight in this young soldier which years later drew him back, as he says, 
“To assume the commission to restore this temple, now in the dust, to the 
service of my Creator and Redeemer.” 

Bishop Johns reported to the Diocesan Convention of 1844 that there had 
been a long-continued dispute with the Methodists over the possession of 
Yeocomico Church. He further stated that this dispute had been settled in 
accordance with the recommendations of a legislative committee whose chair- 
man, Judge McComas, was a member of the Methodist Church, and that 
the old building was then awarded by the General Assembly to the Episco- 
palians.®” It has remained in their hands ever since and is now under the 
care of an active memorial association formed in 1906 at the 200th anni- 
versary of its erection. 


The following verses by the author of this article, which were published 
in the Southern Churchman for October 18, 1947, are reproduced here, 
by permission, in the hope that they may add to the picture he has tried to 
draw of this interesting old church: 
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YEOCOMICO CHURCH 


Beside a quiet country road, 
A brick-walled churchyard shields 
An ancient, humble house of God, 
Mid sweet Westmoreland fields. 
Home-made and quaint, its gabled porch 
In welcome stands before 
An entrance charmingly antique, 
A door within a door. 


Through years of lone abandonment 
That door stood open wide, 

Revealing desolate decay 
And heartless wreck inside. 

Long ransomed from neglect, the church 
Stands safe within its wall, 

Where from the woods at dusk resounds 
The whippoorwill’s wild call. 


When first among primeval trees 
These walls of brick were reared, 

The threat of Indian savagery 
By settlers still was feared. 

No more the red man stirs our dread, 
But to his tongue we owe 

The music of this church’s name, 
We call Yeocomico. 


No urban artisans were they 
Who built this forest shrine, 

But woodsmen, skilled with axe and adze, 
Who wrought with oak and pine. 

They hewed its joists and rafters stout, 
Rived out its ceiling thin, 

Split shingles from the cypress heart, 
And framed its pews within. 


They raised no pinnacles nor spire, 
As churchly ornament, 

But graced their work with carven brick 
And whiting of cement. 

Unlettered in the classic lore 
Of architectural art, 

Yet craftsmen all, they gave their best 
And built it from the heart! 
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The colonial ministers of Westmoreland County, so far as known, seem to 
have served the county’s parishes as follows: 


Cope Parisu: Rev. John Rosier, 1653-60; Rev. Edward Folliott (>), 
1673; Rev. John Waugh, 1673-77; Rev. Mr. Kenyon (?), 1684; Rev. John 
Scrimgeour, 1687-91; Rev. John Bolton, 1693-98; Rev. Samuel Gray, 1699- 
1708; Rev. James Breechin, 1709-22; Rev. Lawrence DeButts, 1723-35; 
Rev. Walter Jones, 1725-32; Rev. Dr. Charles Green, 1734-38; Rev. Charles 
Rose, 1739-61; Rev. Clement Brook (?), 1765; Rev. Augustine Smith (?), 
circa-1770 (?); Rev. Thomas Smith, 1774-89; Rev. James Elliott, 1792- 
1800. 


WasHINGTON Parisz: Rev. William Butler, 1677-81; Rev. William Paris, 
1682-86 (?); Rev. William Thompson, 1688-99; Rev. St. John Shropshire, 
1703-18; Rev. Lawrence DeButts, 1720-30; Rev. Roderick McCulloch, 
1731-45; Rev. Archibald Campbell, 1754-75; Rev. Francis Wilson, 1785; 
Rev. John O'Donnell, 1796; Rev. John C. Brockenbrough, 1799. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made to Miss Lucy Brown Beale of Hague, 
Virginia, for the use of her extensive notes from the Westmoreland records 
and particularly those pertaining to the colonial clergy. 
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NOTES FROM THE CURATOR 


Joun Lez McE roy 





It is most opportune that the Curator should select for his subject for this number 
of the Magazine, the story of the national flags representing the various allegiances 
which Virginia has known as Colony and Commonwealth. 


The procuring of these flags for the Gallery of The Lee House had long been one 
of the late Alexander W. Weddell's cherished projects, and his last visit to the Gallery 
was to witness the placement of the final flag in this collection. 

Examination of his correspondence file marked “Flags” shows more than five years’ 
accumulation of notations and letters concerning the history of these flags. — Editor. 


Visrrors to the Museum of The Lee House have shown such interest in the 
historic aspect as well as in the decorative effect of the flags recently acquired 
by our Society, it is felt that a short description of these flags may be of inter- 
est to the readers of this magazine. 

From the entrance door of the museum the flags are arranged in chrono- 
logical order from the first English flag to fly over North America to the 
present U. S. flag, which was brought to its present form of forty-eight stars 
in the canton! on July 4th, 1912, by the emplacement of the two additional 
stars representing the states of Arizona and New Mexico. 

John Cabot with his son, Sebastian, sailing in 
a single ship under a charter given him by Henry 
VII of England, landed on June 24, 1497, upon 
Ste a strange and uninhabited land that is believed to 
eens)" be Cape Breton Island, and there set up the Eng- 
lish flag — the cross OF sT. GEORGE — a white field with a rectangular red 
cross extending the entire length and breadth of the field. Just where Cabot 
landed has never been definitely determined, and his own writings are of 
scant help since he was under the impression that he had come upon a part 
of a continent and assumed it to be in the dominion of the Grand Khan. 
But there is little room for doubt that he was the first to set up the English 
flag in North America. 








1Nomenclature of parts of a flag: Canton, rectangular division occupying the corner; Hoist, 
, ae the staff to the free edge. 


edge along the staff, or halyard; Fly, 
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The ships that brought the English settlers to 
Jamestown in 1607 probably flew the x1nc’s cox- 
ors — a combination of St. George’s Cross and St. 
Andrew’s Cross (a white saltier on a blue field), 
representing the union of England and Scotland. 
After 1710 this was the flag officially used over all 
public buildings in the Colonies and was the national flag of England until 
the union with Ireland in 1801, at which time the Cross of St. Patrick (a 
diagonal red cross on a white field) was added, making the present British 
flag. But the present British flag never flew over Virginia except for a few 
days in the latter part of August 1813, when the British succeeded in ascend- 
ing the Potomac River and captured the town of Alexandria. 





The ESCUTCHEONED JACK is the King’s Colors 
with a white escutcheon added to the centre. Co- 
lonial ships were ordered in the year 1701 to place 
this white escutcheon on the Jack to distinguish 
these ships from ships of the Mother Country. 


The flag raised by General Washington in Janu- 
ary 1776 over his headquarters near Cambridge, 
was known by many names — “CAMBRIDGE FLAG,” 
“GRAND UNION FLAG,” “CONGRESS COLORS,” the 
“CONTINENTAL FLAG,” the “STRIPED FLAG.” 

It is believed that the use of the British Jack in 
the canton with the thirteen red and white stripes in the fly was the out- 
growth of an effort on the part of General Washington to emphasize that 
the war was not so much against the Sovereign as against the Ministry. But 
researches in the records have been in vain so far as discovering by whom 
the flag was ve or by what authority it was raised. 

By June 1777, the pursuit of war had so in- 
Pi Ri creased animosities to all things British, the Colo- 
See) nists could no longer tolerate the sight of the 
_,+me\<\1:~s+««, Dritish Jack in the canton of their flag. So nearly 
2 year after the Declaration of Independence, the 
Continental Congress adopted the srars AND 
STRIPES — thirteen stars on a blue field in the canton, but retaining the thir- 
teen red and white stripes of the Cambridge Flag. This is generally known 


as the “BETsy Ross FLAG,” though no one has ever been able to uncover any 
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authentic record of Betsy Ross having made this first Stars and Stripes. Tra- 
ditions have always been invented by man to save himself from the dullness 
of facts. 


In 1791 Vermont entered the Union, and on 
June 1st, 1792, Kentucky was admitted. It was 
not until January 13th, 1794, that Congress 
passed an act adding two stars and also adding two 
stripes, making the flag of fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. This was the flag used throughout the 
War of 1812, and the flag that flew over Fort McHenry when Francis Scott 
Key was inspired to write THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER. 

The original Fort McHenry flag is preserved in the U. S. National Mu- 


seum. 





By 1818, the number of States in the Union 
had increased to twenty. Congress realized that 
to increase the number of stripes with the addi- 
tion of each state would be impractical, and 
therefore by the Act of July 4th, 1818, they pro- 
vided that the flag return to the original thirteen 
stripes and that henceforth a star be added for each state. This practice has 
been followed for the succeeding one hundred and thirty years. 

All of the above flags are, of necessity, copies of the original flags. But 
our Society has among its treasurer possessions in The Lee House Museum 
and in the Battle Abbey a large number of original flags. The history of 
eighty-two of the Confederate Battle Flags on display in the Battle Abbey 
is contained in a booklet’ issued by the Confederate Memorial Institute. 

Space here affords the opportunity of mentioning three original flags in 
The Lee House in which visitors have shown particular interest — 

The FLAG OF THE PETERSBURG VOLUNTEERS, made by the ladies of Pe- 
tersburg and carried in the Mexican War by a company from Petersburg. 

U. S. S. Trrantre (SS-420) flag that flew over this submarine commanded 
by Commander George Levitt Street, III, of Virginia, who won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for heroism in the Pacific. 

Ensicn oF U.S.S. Ricumonp (CL-9) — Flagship of Task Force first to 
bombard Japanese home territory — Kurabu Zaki, Paramushiro, February 


4, 1944. 








2The Returned Battle Flags of the Virginia Regiments in the War Between the States. With a 
History of the Confederate Memorial Institute and a Description of the Mural Paintings by 
Charles Hoffbauer. 
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MRS. GEORGE CARRINGTON MASON 


Mrs. Georce Carrincton Mason (Ethel Watson White) was born Octo- 
ber 7, 1886, in Mathews County, Virginia, the eldest child of Joel F. and 
Polly Cary (Diggs) White, and was educated in the county schools, Farm- 
ville Teachers’ College and Virginia College, Lynchburg. She was first mar- 
ried to Arthur Durant Legg, of Atlanta, Georgia, who died in 1933; and on 
October 23, 1943, she married George Carrington Mason of Newport News. 

Using her mother’s given name as her nom de plume, first as Polly Cary 
Legg and later as Polly Cary Mason, she contributed many historical articles 
of interest and value to newspapers and magazines, and was repeatedly in- 
vited to speak before civic and patriotic societies on subjects pertaining to 
various aspects of Virginia history. In inimitable style she wrote the story 
of Governor Francis Nicholson’s love affair with Lucy Burwell, which was 
published in the October 1942 number of the William and Mary Quarterly, 
Second Series, under the title of “The Governor’s Ecstasy of Trouble.” In 
this article were published for the first time Governor Nicholson’s letters 
to Lucy Burwell, thereby refuting the traditional identification of the object 
of the Governor’s affections as Martha Burwell, the younger sister of Lucy. 
Our Virginia Magazine of History and Biography was the privileged re- 
cipient of several of Mrs. Mason’s studies in local history. In “The Story 
of Elmington,” an account of an ancient estate in Gloucester County, ap- 
pearing in the July 1947 number of this magazine, Mrs. Mason skillfully 
traced the title to the lands of this estate through three centuries, by using 
Cin the absence of Gloucester County deed records, which long ago suf- 
fered destruction) land patents, deeds recorded in other counties, and tax 
lists. To her account of the descent of the lands Mrs. Mason added many 
interesting items, found in various original sources, in regard to the nu- 
merous owners of the estate. 

“The Story of Elmington” is a perfect example of what may be accom- 
plished, even in the absence of primary deed-records of title, by research in 
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other original sources. In like manner she traced the title of “White Marsh,” 
- another notable Gloucester County Estate. 

It was with unbounded enthusiasm that Mrs. Mason employed her talent 
for research in gathering records both from public offices and private hands, 
. relating to the history of Gloucester County from its origin in 1651, of 
which her native county of Mathews formed an important part until 1791. 
In 1946 she published her Records of Colonial Gloucester County Virginia: 
A collection of abstracts from original documents concerning the lands and 
people of Colonial Gloucester County, Volume I. The second volume was 
, nearing completion at the time of Mrs. Mason’s death in January 1948. 
Mrs. Mason’s death removes from the membership of our Society a loyal 
and appreciative member, and from the field of research in Virginia county 
history an able investigator. Her all too few contributions to the literature 
. of her chosen subject of study constitute a most worthy and enduring me- 


morial to her memory. 


| DOCTOR MAUDE HOWLETT WOODFIN 


Doctor Mauve How retr Woopet, who died in Richmond, Virginia, 
February 15, 1948, in the 57th year of her age, was a woman whose superb 
intellect and wonderfully gracious spirit in domestic and social relationship 
placed her in the foremost rank of scholars and endeared her to a wide circle 
of family connections and friends. Born in Richmond, the daughter of 
Solon B. and Maude (Howlett) Woodfin, she received her education in 
the public schools of Richmond, the Woman’s College of Richmond, West- 
hampton College, from which she received her Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1916, and the University of Chicago, from which she received her degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy in 1928. She was a member of Phi Beta Kappa 
and in 1939 the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was conferred on her 
by the University of Richmond. She was a member of the faculty of the 
University of Richmond from 1920; and was acting-dean of Westhampton 
College of the University, 1946-47. 

With profound interest in Virginia history and biography, Doctor Wood- 
fin from her vast store of knowledge of these subjects contributed many 
articles to biographical dictionaries and historical magazines. Her editing 
of Another Secret Diary of William Byrd of Westover for the Years 1739- 
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1741 was a notable contribution to the literature of Virginia history. At the 
time of her death Miss Woodfin was engaged in writing a history of the 
three William Byrds of Westover, which, had she lived to complete the 
work, would unquestionably have proved to be a remarkable study of the 
late denenatie and seventeenth century social, economic and political history 
of Virginia. 

Doctor Woodfin’s devotion to the exercise of her gifts for teaching and 
historical research and to the writing of history, was indeed great; but, both 
in quality and quantity it was matched by her devotion in the exercise of 
her social responsibilities. Her students of the classroom, and those who 
read her contributions to the literature of history can well attest the former; 
as, scholars stand in honoring recognition of her genius in such matters. So, 
likewise do the hearts of the members of her family and her friends, in beau- 
tiful recollections of her loving and considerately tender ministrations to 
them and in meditating on the graciousness of her spirit as it exercised itself 
in every relationship with them, attest her devotion in the realms of do- 
mestic and social obligation. 

In the totality of her being Maude Howlett Woodfin exemplified true 


greatness. 


J. COLLINS LEE, ESQUIRE 
J. Corts Lex, Esquire, who died in Richmond, March 23, 1948, had 


been greatly interested in the work of our Society for some years past. Born 
in Baltimore, Maryland, March 20, 1880, Mr. Lee was the son of Richard 
Henry and Isabella (Wilson) Lee and a great grandson of Richard Bland 
Lee (1761-1827), a brother of General Henry Lee (“Light Horse Harry”). 

For many years Mr. Lee was vice-president of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, from which position he retired some twenty years ago. He was 
a real benefactor to the Society. Coming to Richmond to live, after his re- 
tirement from business life, Mr. Lee became interested in the Virginia His- 
torical Society, and particularly in the Society’s house, 707 East Franklin 
Street, which was the home for the last year of the War Between the States 
of the family of his illustrious kinsman, General Robert E. Lee. Mr. Lee 
and his sister, the late Miss Elizabeth Collins Lee, of Baltimore, presented 
to the Society many notable pieces of furniture and china, formerly belong- 
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ing to Richard Bland Lee, which have been most effectively used in the 
refurnishing of “The Lee House” (as 707 East Franklin Street is now fa- 
miliarly known) as a residence of the ante-bellum period. In later years Mr. 
Lee also presented to the Society a portrait of his sister, Elizabeth Collins 
Lee, who as a nurse during World War I, accompanying the Rainbow Divi- 
sion abroad, served in base and evacuation hospitals at Blois and Chaumont 
and was twice mentioned in orders for heroic conduct under artillery fire 
during the Meuse-Argonne drive. 

The Society will greatly miss the long continued interest in its work of 
this kindly and generous friend. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 





“THE POOR UNHAPPY TRANSPORTED FELON'’S 
SORROWFUL ACCOUNT OF 
HIS FOURTEEN YEARS TRANSPORTATION 
AT VIRGINIA IN AMERICA” 


Reprinted, with introductory notes by John Melville Jennings* 


Tue most celebrated felon transported to colonial Virginia, either in fact or 
fiction, was unquestionably the notorious Moll Flanders. Defoe, not content 
with the success of this singular lady, nursed the famous Colonel Jacque 
through a similar sojourn. And indeed, both characters enjoyed great popu- 
larity with contemporary readers: 


“Down in the kitchen, honest Dick and Doll 
Are studying Colonel Jacque and Flanders Moll.” 


Yet the motif underlying each of the narratives was a feature of English 
folk literature long before Defoe loomed on the literary horizon. Banish- 
ment, kidnapping, enforced transportation, exile, trepaning and the like, 
filled earlier ballad compositions; and the same lugubrious theme appeared 
and reappeared in eighteenth century chapbook literature. 

While examining a collection of these latter pieces at the library of the 
College of William and Mary, the sorrowful account of James Revel, here 
reprinted for the first time, came to light. Bound in a small nondescript 
volume with a score or so kindred items, it was the piéce de résistance of an 
acquisition made by Librarian E. G. Swem. Though lacking the lurid ap- 
peal of Moll’s colorful adventures, and despite the fact that chapbooks in 
general were anonymously produced and fictional in character, its general 
tone is bound to tempt the reader into a serious consideration of its authen- 
ticity. And in conducting such an assessment the reader can take heart in 
Halliwell-Phillips’ admonition that “the value of a popular history . . . is not 
to be estimated by its apparent frivolity.” 





*John Melville Jennings was formerly in charge of the Rare Book and Manuscript Division of 
the College of William and Mary; he is at present engaged in graduate studies at Washington, 
D. C. In June 1948 Mr. Jennings comes to the Virginia Historical Society as Librarian. 

1J. Sutherland, Defoe (Philadelphia, 1938), 236. 

2J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, “Descriptive Notices of Popular English Histories” (Percy Society, 
Early English Poetry, XXIII, London, 1848), i. 
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It has been estimated by reliable authorities that over three hundred 
crimes in the seventeenth century English calendar brought capital punish- 
ment to the offender.’ Prompted, however, by humanitarian motives, the 
authorities — especially when the culprit was of tender years — frequently 
substituted transportation abroad for the extreme penalty. During the first 
half of the century the practice was greatly encouraged by the pressing de- 
mand for youthful labor in the colonies. But the influx of transported felons 
or “Newgaters” became so great, that an order prohibiting any further im- 
portation to Virginia was issued by the General Court in 1671. This order, 
which refers to “the great nombers of felons and other desperate villaines 
sent hither from the several prisons of England,” was confirmed by the Eng- 
lish authorities. For the next half-century it sufficed to stem the flow. In- 
deed, Robert Beverley, the historian, writing in 1705, claimed that “As for 
Malefactors condemn’d to Transportation, they [i.e., Virginians] have al- 
ways receiv’d very few, and for many years last past, their Laws have been 
severe against them.”* But in 1717 the practice was resumed when Pazrlia- 
ment, over the most vigorous protests of the Virginian merchants in London, 
removed the ban. From then up until the American Revolution the colonies 
served literally as a dumping-ground for English malefactors. ‘This led Bev- 
erley, in 1722, to revise his earlier remarks to read: “As for Malefactors con- 
demn’d to Transportation, tho’ the greedy Planter will always buy them, yet 
it is to be fear’d they will be very injurious to the Country, which has al- 
ready suffer’d many Murthers and Robberies, the effect of that new Law 
of England.” 

Our only knowledge of the “unhappy sufferer,” James Revel, comes from 
the chapbook account of his experiences. He was born in London, near the 
Temple Bar, and at the age of thirteen was apprenticed to a “tin-man” at 
Moorefields. Here he fell into bad company and soon ended up in the hands 
of the law. Along with five colleagues, three of whom were subsequently . 
hanged, he was tried for thievery and sentenced, not to the customary 
seven, but to fourteen years transportation or enforced labor in the colo- 
nies. His entire account would assume much greater historical significance 
had any of the events been dated; as it is, the reader is forced to turn de- 
tective in order to gain information touching this interesting point. 





3For a discussion of points treated in this paragraph cf. M. W. Jernagan, Laboring and De- 
pendent Classes in Colonial America (Chicago, 1931), 45-46; J. C. Ballagh, White Servitude in 
the Colony of Virginia (Baltimore, 1895), 35-41 et passim; P. A. Bruce, Economic History of 
Virginia in the Seventeenth Century (New York, 1896), I, 572-634. 

4R. Beverley, The History and Present State of Virginia (London, 1705), IV, 52. 

5R. Beverley, The History of Virginia (London, 1722), 249. 
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When, after a voyage of seven weeks, Revel reached Virginia, he was 
promptly bound to “a man but of ill fame, who first of all a transport thither 
came.” This individual — a hard taskmaster — lived in Rappahannock county 
and there Revel spent twelve of his fourteen years stay in the colony. Rappa- 
hannock county became extinct in 1692 when it was divided into Richmond 
and Essex;° so it is apparent that Revel reached the colony prior to that date. 
And as the aforementioned General Court order denied transported felons 
entry into Virginia during the period 1671-1717, the date of his arrival is 
pushed back beyond the year 1671. A final limitation is imposed by the 
fact that Rappahannock county was not organized until 1656.’ Thus the 
date of Revel’s arrival, if the account is at all trustworthy, falls in the fifteen 
year period 1656-1671. 

Two towns, the names of which are commonly associated with seven- 
teenth instead of eighteenth century Virginia, are the only other colonial 
localities mentioned in the text. The first of these, Wicomico, Revel incor- 
rectly placed in Rappahannock county; it was actually across the border in 
the adjoining county of Northumberland. The second, Jamestown, is men- 
tioned twice. “A lawyer rich who at James-Towne [did] dwell” purchased 
“the Negroes who for life were slaves” from the estate of Revel’s first master, 
“but no transported Fellons would he have.” Revel was thereupon bound 
to another individual, “by trade a Cooper,” but also a resident of Jamestown. 
And at Jamestown Revel completed his Virginian sojourn. 

The first known printed version of Revel’s account, however, can hardly 
be dated earlier than the middle of the eighteenth century. If the suppo- 
sition covering its seventeenth century textual origin is correct, how, then, 
was it preserved until its appearance in print? And where? At least six 
editions — if so formal a term can be applied to this category of printed pro- 
duce — were issued by chapbook publishers. None of these carry an im- 
print date, which, of course, is not surprising in the realm of chapbook bibli- 
ography. But the known productivity span of the printers involved, as well 
as the typographical characteristics of the individual pieces, imply that all 
were printed during the latter part of the eighteenth century. From this it 
might be argued that the entire account is the fabrication of some mid-eight- 
eenth century hack-writer, who expanded a theme possibly drawn from the 
writings of Defoe. Moll Flanders, greatly abridged — but more depraved 





6M. P. Robinson, “Virginia Counties” (Virginia State Library. Bulletin, IX, Nos. 1-3, Richmond, 
1916), 86. 
7Loc. cit. 
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than ever — appeared in this format.’ And indeed, the output of many well- 
known authors, with or without their consent, was incorporated into chap- 
book form.’ The reverse, though, might also be maintained. Halliwell- 
Phillips, one of the earliest collectors to become interested in chapbook bibli- 
ography, pointed out that “the ancient literature of the cottage” often re- 
appeared in the literary monuments of a subsequent generation.” It is 
altogether possible that a printed version, now lost, of Revel’s account ap- 
peared many years prior to the publication of either The Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders (1722) or The History and Re- 
markable Life of the Truly Honourable Col. Jacque (1722). 

Despite its doggerel verse, Revel’s account seems somewhat more credible 
than either Moll Flanders or Colonel Jacque, or, for that matter, any of the 
other pieces falling in this classification. The colonial place-names and routes 
of travel mentioned in the text would certainly seem to indicate a familiarity 
with Virginian topography; Wicomico, in particular, was not a name which 
would have lingered especially long in the chapbook purlieus of Aldermary 
Churchyard. The narrative is not overdrawn, nor does it contain any un- 
reasonable situations; this would surely be expected were it the fabrication 
of a typical chapbook entrepreneur. To the contrary, it presents a realistic 
picture of conditions verifiable in any accepted history of the subject." Yet 
its textual provenance remains cloaked in the typical anonymity of chap- 
book literature. 

Nine copies of the work have been located, exhibiting six imprint ver- 
sions. Four of the six recorded editions are now known only through unique 
examples; but one of these, the copy owned by the Library of Congress, is 
men lost. Two of the most important chapbook collections in this coun- 

— the distinguished collection formed by W. N. H. Harding of Chicago, 
et the collection held by the New York Public Library — do not number 
the title among their resources. Its scarcity is not surprising, though, when 
one considers the ephemeral nature of chapbook literature. These pieces 
were usually printed on the poorest grade of paper and were seldom artistic 
triumphs. Even if their format were dismissed, the subject content was gen- 
erally not calculated to compete with more dignified — and edifying —forms 
of literature on the shelves of respectable repositories. In short, the chap- 





8The fortunes and misfortunes of Moll Flanders who was born in Newgate . . . (Printed and 
sold in Aldermary Church Yard. Bow Lane, London [n.d.]) 

9H. B. Weiss, A Book About Chapbooks (Trenton, 1942), 11. 

10Halliwell- -Phillips, op. cit., i-iv. 

11Cf. note 3 ante. 
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book was a plebian literary form, accorded slight recognition by the contem- 
porary bibliophile. It was designed for popular consumption, was, in fact, 
the equivalent of the modern comic or picture book. It was literally read to 
pieces, and those examples which do survive, survive largely as the result of 
accident or the assiduous efforts of a few devoted collectors. 

The most important chapbook factory — and according to Ashton, the 
place from which nine-tenths of them emanated’? — was Aldermary Church- 
yard, London. The principal establishment at this address was owned by 
William and Cluer Dicey, over whose imprint, “Printed and Sold in Alder- 
mary Church Yard, London,” Revel’s account presumably made its first ap- 
pearance. This was followed by five other editions, listed in rough chrono- 
logical order at the end of these notes. The present reprint is based on the 
Dublin edition of Bartholomew Corcoran, an apparently unique copy of 
which is held by the library of the College of William and Mary. 

Corcoran, whose printing activities extended over the period 1746-1791," 
was producing chapbooks in 1764,'* and perhaps even earlier. It is difficult 
to establish the exact date of his edition of Revel’s account, though the 
typographical characteristics would seem to indicate the decade 1765-1775. 
Corcoran published several other chapbooks dealing with American topics. 
He experienced competition in this field from a business rival who treated 
the Dublin public to a tasty morsel entitled The Dublin Tragedy, or The 
Unfortunate Merchant's Daughter (Sold at the Wholesale and Retail School 
Book Warehouse, 3 Mary-street [n.d.]), part two of which described how 
the heroine became an ensign “and soon after went to America; also giving 
an account . . . of hardships [experienced] whilst in an American prison.”” 
Corcoran, a prolific publisher of printed ballads, suggested that his issue of 
Revel’s account be sung to the tune of “Death and the Lady,” a famous old 
folksong, variations of which have been located by Baring-Gould in Devon 
(“As I Walked Out”)"® and by L. E. Broadwood in Sussex (“Fair Lady, 
Throw Those Costly Robes Aside”).'’ Some of the London editions do not 


offer this lyrical encouragement. And actually it signifies little, for the 











12], Ashton, Chapbooks of the Eighteenth Century (London, 1882), ix. 

13Plomer, Bushnell and Dix, A Dictionary of the Printers and Booksellers Who Were at Work 
in England, Scotland and Ireland from 1726 to 1775 (Oxford, 1932), 379. 

14The library of the college of William and Mary holds one of Corcoran’s dated chapbook im- 
prints entitled Jane Shore; to Which Is Added, 2. Fair Rosamond (Dublin: Printed by B. Corcoran, 
on the Inns. Quay, near the Closter. 1764.) 

1SWeiss, op. cit., 73. 

16M. E. Sears, Song Index (New York, 1926), 127. . 

17M. E. Sears, Song Index Supplement (New York, 1934), 67; also cf. The Roxburghe Ballads, 
ed. J. W. Ebsworth (Hertford, 1881), IV, pt. 1, 29. 
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ballad broadside and chapbook compiler frequently coupled modern and 
“very indifferent sets of words” with the music of earlier English folksongs.” 
The Corcoran titlepage carries a woodcut engraving bearing no relation 
whatsoever to the text — a typical chapbook trait — but which takes up such 
considerable space that the title appears in somewhat abbreviated form. 
Abbreviated, that is, in comparison with the complete abstract of the text 
found on the titlepages of certain of the London editions; for example, The 
Poor Unhappy Transported Felon’s Sorrowful Account. [!] Of His Four- 
teen Years Transportation at Virginia in America. In six parts. By James 
Revel, the Unhapp [!] Sufferer. Shewing, how his father having only this 
one son, made him his darling, and when he was old enough put him appren- 
tice to a tin-man, near Moor-fields, where he got into bad company. How 
he ran away from his master, and went a robbing with a gang of thieves. 
How his master got him back again, but he would not be kept from his 
wicked companions, but went thieving with them again. How he was trans- 
ported for fourteen years. With an account of the way the transports work, 
and the punishment they receive for committing any fault. Concluding 
with a word of advice to all young men. (London, Printed and sold in Stone- 
cutter-Street, Fleet-Market [n.d.]). 

So with no designs on the celebrity of either Moll Flanders or Colonel 
Jacque, this account based on the experiences of their unhappy fellow-suf- 
ferer is resurrected from the chapbook morgue. In the category’® of a fugi- 
tive English pieces touching colonial Virginia, it obviously deserves a niche 
of its own. 


CHECKLIST 


The following checklist covers all of the imprint variations identified with 
Revel’s account. In each case the collation is identical: 4 leaves, with page 


[1] carrying the title, and pages [2-8] the text. 








18C, J. Sharp, English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions (London, 1907), 101-102. 

19This category would encompass such engaging pieces as Constancy Lamented: or, A Warning 
to Unkind Parents (London, Printed for Charles Barnet.), which warns against bya, damsels 
to Virginia (cf. The Pepys Ballads, ed. H. E. Rollins (Cambridge, Mass., 1930), IV, 37-40); Love 
Overthrown. The Young Man’s Misery (London, Printed and sold by Charles Barnet.), in which 
a a comely serving girl, is forcefully carried to Virginia (cf. The Pepys Ballads, VII, 136-138); 
A Voyage to Virginia (Printed for J. Clarke, William Thackeray, and T. Passinger, 1685), wherein 
a “valiant souldier” bids farewell to his love on the eve of his departure for Virginia (cf. The Rox- 
burghe Ballads, VII, 507-510); and The Trappan’d Maiden: or, The Distressed (Printed by 
and for W. O., and for A. M., and sold by C. Bates, in Pye-Corner.), which relates a sorry tale about 
a “Maid, that lately was betray’d, and sent into Virginny, O” (cf. The Roxburghe Ballads, VII, 


511-512.). 
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1. James Revel: The Poor Unhappy Transported Felon’s Sorrowful Account of His 
Fourteen Years Transportation at Virginia in America . . . London, Printed & Sold in 
Aldermary Churchyard [n.d.]. 
Copies located: Library of Congress — reported lost November 4, 1947. 
This edition was published by the well-known firm of William and Cluer Dicey, 
which had begun to print chapbooks at Northampton as early as 1725. The father, 
| William Dicey, removed to London about 1730, and started issuing printed ballads 
from an address in Bow Churchyard. He was succeeded in this business by his son, 
Cluer, whose name is most frequently associated with the Aldermary Churchyard 
location. In 1764, Cluer Dicey, then in partnership with Richard Marshall, issued a 
| catalogue of publications from the latter address, listing a large number of chapbook 
times.” 
| 2, —-——— . Sold at Sympson’s Printing-Office, in Stonecutter Street, Fleet-Market 


| Copies located: Harvard. 

| Plomer lists three London chapbook publishers who might have been responsible 
for this edition: C. Sympson, a publisher in Chancery Lane, whose name occurs in 
connection with several anti-Jewish pamphlets about 1753; J. Simpson, a publisher 
in Paul’s Alley, who issued Genuine Memoirs of the Late celebrated Mrs. John D. in 
1761; and Josephus Sympson, a printseller in Drury Lane about 1750.7! 

3. ————— London, Printed and Sold in Stonecutter-Street, Fleet-Market [n.d.]. 

Copies locaned: Photostats in the Virginia Historical Society and in the library of 
the College of William and Mary, made from the original formerly owned by the late 
Fairfax Harrison of Belvoir, Fauquier county, Virginia. The present location of the 
original is not known. 

This was perhaps issued by the same publisher as item 2. 

4. —————. [Woodcut] Dublin: Printed by B. Corcoran, on the Inns-Quay near the 
Cloysters [n.d.]. 

Copies located: College of William and Mary. 

Corcoran was printing chapbooks in 1764 and —as his printing activities extend 
from 1764 to 1791 — perhaps earlier. A large number of ballad chapbooks carrying 
his imprint appeared during the 1770's.” 

5. —————. [Woodcut] London; printed and sold by J. Evans, No. 41, Long-Lane, 
West-Smithfield [n.d.]. 
Copies located: Harvard (2 copies); Dr. B. R. Wellford, Richmond, Virginia. 
John Evans of Long Lane was printing ballads in 1791.3 
6. —— . Printed by J, [!] Marshall, Aldermary Church-Yard, London [n.d_]. 

Copies located: Harvard (2 copies). 

John Marshall was publishing chapbooks from a location in Aldermary Church- 
yard in 1793-94, but about 1799 moved his establishment to Cheapside. Weiss states 
that this Marshall is not to be confused with the individual of the same name who 
conducted a printing business at an address in Fleet Street. 


20Plomer, Bushnell and Dix, op. cit., 73-74; Weiss, op. cit., 22, 24-25. 
21Plomer, Bushnell and Dix, op. cit., 229. 

22Plomer, Bushnell and Dix, op. cit., 379; Weiss, op. cit., 7. 

23Weiss, op. cit., 26. 

24]bid., 25. 
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Tue Poor UNHAPPY 
TRANSPORTED FELON’S 


SorrowFuL ACCOUNT or uis Fourtreen{!] 
Years TRANSPORTATION, AT Virginia, in 


America. 


By 


JAMES REVEL. 
The Unhappy Sufferer. 


[Woodcut engraving] 


DUBLIN: 
PrinTep By B. CORCORAN, on THE 


InNs-Quay NEAR THE CLOYSTERS. 
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THE UNHAPPY TRANSPORTED FELON 


Tune of, Death and the Lady 


My loving Countrymen pray lend ar. Ear, 
| To this Relation which I bring you here, 
| My sufferings at large I will unfold, 
Which tho’ ’tis strange, ’tis true as e’er was told, 
Of honest parents I did come (tho’ poor, ) 
| Who besides me had never Children more; 
Near Temple Bar was born their darling son, 
And for some years in virtue’s path did run. 
My parents in me took great delight, 
| And brought me up-at School to nal and write, 
| And cast accompts likewise, as it appears, 
Until that I was aged thirteen years. 
Then to a Tin-man I was Prentice bound, 
My master and mistress good I found, 
T hey lik’d me well, my business I did mind, 
From me my parents comfort hop’d to find. 
My master near unto Moorfields did dwell, 
Where into wicked company I fell; 
To wickedness I quickly was inclin’d, 
Thus soon is tainted any youthful mind. 
I from my master then did run away, 
And rov’d about the streets both night and day: 
Did with a gang of rogues a thieving go, 
Which filled my parents heart with grief and woe. 
At length my master got me home again, 
And used me well, in hopes I might reclaim, 
My father tenderly to me did say, 
My dearest child, what made you run away? 
If you had any cause at all for grief, 
Why came you not to me to seek relief? 
I well do know you did for nothing lack, 
Food for your belly and cloaths to your back. 
My mother cry’d, dear son I do implore, 
That you will from your master go no more, 
Your business mind, your master ne’er forsake, 
Lest you again to wicked courses take. 
I promis'd fair, but yet could not refrain, 
But to my vile companions went again: 
For vice when once, alas! it taints the mind, 
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Is not soon rooted out again we find. 
With them again I did a thieving go, 
But little did my tender parents know, 
I follow’d courses that could be so vile, 
My absence griev'd them, being their only child{,] 
A wretched life I liv’d, I must confess, 
In fear and dread and great uneasiness; 
Which does attend such actions that’s unjust, 
For thieves can never one another trust. 
Strong liquor banish’d all the thoughts of fear, 
But Justice stopt us in our full career: 
One night was taken up one of our gang, 
Who five impeach’d & three of these were hang’d. 
I was one of the five was try’d and cast, 
Yet transportation I did get at last; 
A just reward for my vile actions past, 
Thus justice overtook me at the last. 
My Father griev’d, my mother she took on, 
And cry’d, Alas! alas! my only Son: 
My Father cry’d, It cuts me to the heart, 
To think on such a cause as this we part. 
To see them grieve thus pierc’d my very soul, 
My wretched case I sadly did condole; 
With grief and shame my eyes did overflow, 
And had much rather chuse to die than go. 
In vain I griev'd, in vain my parents weep, 
For I was quickly sent on board the Ship: 
With melting kisses and a heavy heart, 
I from my dearest parents then did part. 


PART II 


In a few Days we left the river quite, 

And in short time of land we lost the sight, 
The Captain and the sailors us'd us well, 

But kept us under lest we should rebel. 

We were in number much about threescore, 
A wicked lowsey crew as e’er went o’er; ° 
Oaths and Tobacco with us plenty were, 

For most did smoak, and all did curse and swear. 

Five of our number in our passage died, 
Which were thrown into the Ocean wide: 

And after sailing seven Weeks and more, 
We at Virginia all were put on shore. 








— 
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Where, to refresh us, we were wash’d and cleaned 
That to our buyers we might the better seem; 
Our things were gave to each they did belong, 
And they that had clean linnen put it on. 

Our faces shav'd, comb’d out our wigs and hair, 
That we in decent order might appear, 
| Against the planters did come down to view, 

How well they lik’d this fresh transported crew. 
The Women s{e]parated from us stand, 
As well as we, by them for to be view’d; 
| And in short time some men up to us came, 
Some ask’d our trades, and others ask’d our names. 
Some view’'d our limbs, and other’s turn’d us round 
Examening [!] like Horses, if we’re sound, 
| What trade are you, my Lad, says one to me, 
A Tin-man, Sir, that will not do, says he[.] 

Some felt our hands and view’'d our legs and feet, 
And made us walk, to see we were compleat; 
Some view’d our teeth, to see if they were good, 
Or fit to chew our hard and homely Food. 

If any like our look, our limbs, our trade, 

The Captain then a good advantage made: 

For they a difference made it did appear. 
’Twixt those for seven and for fourteen year. 

| Another difference there is alow’d, 

They who have money have most favour show’d; 
For if no cloaths nor money they have got, 
Hard is their fate, and hard will be their lot. 

At length a grim old Man unto me came, 

He ask’d my trade, and likewise ask’d my Name: 
I told him I a Tin-man was by trade, 
And not quite eighteen years of age I said. 

Likewise the cause I told that brought me there, 
That I for fourteen years transported were, 

And when he this from me did understand, 
He bought me of the Captain out of hand, 


nance eee = 


PART III 


Down to the harbour I was took again, 

On board of a sloop, and loaded with a chain; 
Which I was forc’d to wear both night and day, 
For fear I from the Sloop should get away. 
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My master was a man but of ill fame, 
Who first of all a Transport thither came; 
In Reppahannock county we did dwell, 
Up Reppahannock river known full well, 

And when the Sloop with loading home was sent 
An hundred mile we up the river went 
The weather cold and very hard my fare, 

My lodging on the deck both hard and bare, 

At last to my new master’s house I came, 

At the town of Wicocc{o]moco call’d by name, 
Where my Europian [!] clothes were took from me, 
Which never after I again could see. 

A canvas shirt and trowsers then they gave, 
With a hop-sack frock in which I was to slave: 
No shoes nor stockings had I for to wear, 

Nor hat, nor cap, both head and feet were bare. 

Thus dress’d into the Field I nex{t] must go, 
Amongst tobacco plants all day to hoe, 

At day break in the morn our work begun, 
And so held to the setting of the Sun. 

My fellow slaves were just five Transports more, 
With eighteen Negroes, which is twenty four: 
Besides four transport women in the house, 

To wait upon his daughter and his Spouse, a 

We and the Negroes both alike did fare, 

Of work and food we had an equal share; 
But in a piece of ground we call our own, 
The food we eat first by ourselves were sown, 

No other time to us they would allow, 

But on a Sunday we the same must do: 
Six days we slave for our master’s good, 
The seventh day is to produce our food. 

Sometimes when that a hard days work we've done, 

Away unto the mill we must be gone; 
Till twelve or one o'clock a grinding corn, 
And must be up by daylight in the morn. 

And if you run in debt with any one, 

It must be paid before from thence you come; 

For in publick places they'll put up your name, 

That every one their just demands may claim, 
And if we offer for to run away, 

For every hour we must serve a day; 

For every day a Week, They're so severe, 

For every week a month, for every month a year 
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But if they murder, rob or steal when there, 
Then straightway hang’d, the Laws are so severe; 
For by the Rigour of that very law 

They're much kept under and to stand in awe. 


| PART IV 


At length, it pleased God I sick did fall 
But I no favour could receive at all, 
For I was Forced to work while I could stand, 
| Or hold the hoe within my feeble hands. 
| Much hardships then in deed I did endure, 
No dog was ever nursed so I’m sure, 
| More pity the poor Negroe slaves bestowed 
| Than my inhuman brutal master showed. 
Oft on my knees the Lord I did implore, 
To let me see my native land once more; 
For through God’s grace my life I would amend 
| And be a comfort to my dearest friends. 
Helpless and sick and being left alone, 
I by myself did use to make my moan; 
| And think upon my former wicked ways, 

How they had brought me to this wretched case. 
| The Lord above who saw my Grief and smart, 
| Heard my complaint and knew my contrite heart, 
His gracious Mercy did to me afford, 

My health again was unto me restor’d. 
It pleas’d the Lord to grant me so much Grace, 
That tho’ I was in such a barbarous place, 
| I serv'd the Lord with fervency and zeal, 
By which I did much inward comfort feel. 
Thus twelve long tedious years did pass away, 
And but two more by law I had to stay: 
| When Death did for my cruel Master call, 
But that was no relief to us at all. 
The Widow would not the Plantation hold, 
So we and that were both for to be sold, 
A lawyer rich who at James-Town did dwell, 
Came down to view it and lik’d it very well. 
He bought the Negroes who for life were slaves, 
But no transported Fellons would he have, 
So we were put like Sheep into a fold, 
There unto the best bidder to be sold, 
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PART V 


A Gentleman who seemed something grave, 
Unto me said, how long are you to slave; 
Not two years quite, I unto him reply’d, 
That is but very short indeed he cry'd. 

He ask’d my Name, my trade, and whence I came 
And what vile Fate had brought me to that shame? 
I told him all at which he shook his head, 

I hope you have seen your folly now, he said, 

I told him yes and truly did repent, 

But that which made me most of all relent 
That I should to my parents prove so vile, 
I being their darling and their only child. 

He said no more but from me short did turn, 
While from my Eyes the tears did trinkling run, 
To see him to my overseer go, 

But what he said to him I do not know. 

He straightway came to me again, 

And said no longer here you must remain, 
For I have bought you of that Man said he, 
Therefore prepare yourself to come with me. 

I with him went with heart oppressed with woe, 
Not knowing him, or where I was to go; 

But was surprised very much to find, 
He used me so tenderly and kind. 

He said he would not use me as a slave, 
But as a servant if I well behav’d; 

And if I pleased him when my time expir’d, 
He'd send me home again if I required. 

My kind new master did at James Town dwell; 
By trade a Cooper, and liv’d very well: 

I was his servant on him to attend, 


Thus God, unlook’d for raised me up a friend. 


PART VI 


Thus did I live in plenty and at ease, 
Having none but my master for to please, 

And if at any time he did ride out, 

I with him rode the country round about. 
And in my heart I often cry’d to see, 

So many transport fellons there to be; 
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Some who in England had lived fine and brave, 
Were like old Horses forced to drudge and slave. 

At length my fourteen years expired quite, 

Which fill’d my very soul with fond delight; 
To think I shoud no longer there remain, 
But to old England once return again. 

My master for me did express much love, 
And as good as his promise to me prov’d: 
He got me ship’d and I came home again 
With joy and comfort tho’ I went asham’d, 

My Father and my Mother wel(!] I found, 
Who to see me, with Joy did much abound: 

My Mother over me did weep for Joy, 
My Father cry’d once more to see my Boy; 

Whom I thought dead, but does alive remain, 
And is returned to me once again; 

I hope God has so wrought upon your mind, 
No more wickedness you'll be inclined, 

I told them all the dangers I went thro’ 
Likewise my sickness and my hardships too; 

Which fill’d their tender hearts with sad surprise, 
While tears ran trinkling from their aged eyes. 

I bege’d them from all grief to refrain, 

Since God had brought me to them home again, 
The Lord unto me so much grace will give, 
For to work for you both while I live, 

My country men take warning e’er too late, 
Lest you should share my hard unhappy fate; 
Altho’ but little crimes you here have done, 
Consider seven or fourteen years to come, 

Forc'd from your friends and country for to go, 
Among the Negroes to work at the hoe; 

In distant countries void of all relief, 
Sold for a slave because you prov'd a thief. 

Now young men with speed your lives amend, 
Take my advice as one that is your friend: 

For tho’ so slight you make of it while here, 
Hard is your lot when once the[y] get you there. 


FINIS 
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JOHN LEWIS (1594-1657) 
of Monmouthshire, England, and Gloucester and 


New Kent Counties, Virginia 
by Matcoim H. Harris, M.D.* 


One evening recently, at a service club dinner, my friend, R. Tyler Bland, 
asked me if I knew where John Lewis was buried. “At Chemokins,”* was 
my facetious reply. “It may be Chemokins, but his gravestone is near Poro- 
potanke Creek,” he returned. 

Mr. Bland was aware of my interest in the colonial history of “Old New 
Kent County,” and he told me that that afternoon he had visited an old 
cemetery in search of burial places of his own forebears and had found three 
Lewis tombstones, one bearing the name of John Lewis with date of his 
death, August 21, 1657. He added that he was reared nearby but never 
before had heard of these tombstones. It is strange how long things go un- 
noticed. The date, 1657, was itself intriguing. 

That night I looked up my notes of Lewis land patents and was in a way 
prepared for what the inscriptions on the stones disclosed. It was apparent 
from the said land patents that a Lewis family had patented lands here in 
1653 next to the early settlement of Colonel Richard Lee at “Paradise” all 





*Doctor Malcolm H. Harris, of West Point, Virginia, has for many years been studying the 
history of the geographical section familiarly known to students of Virginia county history as “Old 
New Kent County” —a section which originally embraced the territory within the present day 
limits of New Kent, King & Queen, King William and Hanover Counties. The original New 
Kent County was erected in 1654 from the upper part of York County. The county records (will, 
deed and court order books) of this section have suffered almost complete destruction during the 
course of the years. The absence of these county records, however, made the study of the history 
of this section a more challenging adventure to Doctor Harris, who “has left no stone unturned” 
in his efforts to obtain authentic information in regard to the history of the lands and people, and 
the ways of life, in this section. In his search for data, Dr. Harris has examined with great care 
all fragments of local records that he could locate; the several surviving books of parochial records; 
family papers (whenever and wherever he could find them); the original land patents issued 
by the colonial authorities for lands in this section. He has also personally and minutely examined 
the areas of old plantation sites and family cemeteries, for any remaining evidences of founda- 
tions of ancient houses and of tombstones indicating the burial places of early settlers and later 
residents of the section. Thus has Doctor Harris been successful in bringing together a large 
amount of authentic information relating to “Old New Kent County.” For some years Doctor 
Harris was assisted in his researches by the late Reverend Arthur Powell Gray, Jr., who was a 
member of the Executive Committee of the Virginia Historical Society. We trust that in the not 
far distant future Doctor Harris will publish his remarkable collection of “Old New Kent County” 


data. — Editor. 
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of which land was along Poropotanke Creek, the dividing line between 
Gloucester County (formed in 1651) and New Kent County (formed in 
1654.”) 
Before going to our duties the next morning Mr. Bland and I went to 
the graveyard where he had found the Lewis tombstones, which was .8 
mile east of the Gloucester-West Point Highway and .4 mile west of Poro- 
| potank Creek. The graveyard is located in a clump of trees and bushes, 
covering probably a half acre and isolated from the woodland by open land. 
Aged trees indicate that it had been long abandoned as a cemetery. 
| The patents to the Lewis family for lands on Poropotank Creek are given 
to show that the group of people here buried are the same people.’ 


(1) “Mr. Jon. [John] Lewis,” patent dated July 1(?), 1653; 250 acres at head of 

| a branch belonging to Poropotank Creek, called Lewis Creek, formerly ‘Totopotomoys 

Creek, in Gloucester County; and adjoining lands of Capt. Francis Morgan, and land 

late of Samuel Sally.*. Due by and for importation of 5 persons into the colony. The 

names appearing under the patent being: “Jon [John] Lewis, Lidia Lewis, Wm Lewis, 
Edwd Lewis, Jon [John] Lewis, Junr.” (Virginia Land Patents, Book No. 3, page 4). 

(2) “John Lewis, Junr.,” patent dated December 29, 1655; 250 acres in Gloucester 
County, beginning at main swamp of Poropotank Creek running down same from 
land of Colonel Richard Lee® to Beech Spring fork then up to lands of said Lee and 
by his land to the place of beginning. (Ibid., Book No. 4, page 9 in the transcript and 
in original “Books 4 & 5” [bound together] being on page 6 of “Book 4.”) 

(3) John Lewis; patent dated November 23, 1663; 1700 acres at head of Poropo- 
tank Creek on both sides [this indicates that the lands were in both Gloucester and 
New Kent. Editor], adjoining lands of Mr. Major, Thomas Hanckes, George Austin; 
up Coales Branch to Col. Richard Lee’s land, to the bridge swamp, thence down the 
bridge swamp and Poropotank Swamp to the head of the Creek and so to place where 
it began; 120 acres thereof patented to Timothy Lowdell and Thomas Broughton 
September 13, 1651, and assigned to John Lewis; 1000 acres thereof patented by 
Howell Price, Oct. 6, 1656, and assigned to said John Lewis; and 600 acres not before 
granted. (Ibid., Book No. 5, page 229 in the transcript and in the original “Books 
4 & 5” [bound together] being on page 279 of “Book 5.”) 

(4) John Lewis; patent dated August 16, 1667; 2600 acres in Gloucester and New 
Kent Counties being upon both sides Poropotank Swamp beginning at the mouth of 
a great branch next below the said Lewis’ plantation by Old Womans Poynt; bound- 
aries mentioned as courses are run as follows: Timothy Lowdwell’s line, John Levi- 
stone’s line, a branch of Mattapony Swamp, Richard Major, Junr’s, land, George 
Major's land, head of Popetico(?.) Swamp, John Chamberlain’s land, John Fox’s land, 
Poropotank Swamp, George Austin’s line, head of Coale’s Branch, the land of Mr. 
Richard Lee, Bridge Swamp, Poropotank Swamp to the mill, and down the creek to 
the beginning.’ Due 80 acres purchased of Timothy Lowdwell; and 1000 acres of Hoel 























1. Fragment of tomb of John Lewis (1594-1657) in recently discovered family cemetery 
near Poropotank Creek, King & Queen County 
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[Howell] Prise [Price]; and 600 acres as by patent Nov. 23, 1663; and the residue of 
g20 acres being due by and for the transportation of 19 persons [No Lewis names 
appearing among them]. (Ibid., Book No. 6, page 171.)® 


Nearly forty years ago there appeared in the William and Mary Quarterly 
(First Series) a discussion of the question of the origin of the early Gloucester 
County Lewises’ and though reference is there made to certain of these 
land patents there is no reference to the tombstones here under discussion; 
and it is evident that more recent writers on the subject of Lewis family his- 
tory had no knowledge of them. Therefore in reporting the find of these 
tombstones it is believed that entirely new data in regard to the Lewis family 
are being presented which will add to the knowledge about the early progen- 
tors of this distinguished family, thereby necessitating revision of some 
well known published genealogies.”° 

In the ancient cemetery to which we here refer are (1) probably a full 
third part (bearing inscription) of one tombstone; (2) a tombstone com- 
plete; and (3) fragments of yet another tombstone. These stones are slabs 


lying flat on the ground. 
The inscription on the remaining part of the stone first referred to reads: 


[Probably one-third of upper part of tombstone missing. There remains, imme- 
diately preceding inscription about a third of shield of coat of arms immediately fol- 
lowed by the inscription.] 


HERE LIETH INTERRED THE BODY 
OF IOHN LEWIS (BORNE IN 
MUNMOTH SHIRE) DIED THE 21TH OF AUGUST 1657 AGED 63 YEARS 
THE ANAGRAM OF HIS NAME 
I SHEW NO ILL 


[The remainder of the Anagram (which originally must have totaled nine lines, a line 
corresponding to each letter in the name) is missing. Probably a third of lower part 
of tombstone is gone.] 


The inscription on the complete stone referred to reads: 
[Design of death’s head and hour glass} 


HERE LYETH INTERED THE BODY OF 
MRS ISABALLA YARD BORN THE 24TH OF 
AuGuUST 1640 AND DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

YE 9TH DAY OF FEBRUARY 1703/4 AGED 6[—] 
YEARS 5 MONTHS & 16 DAYS 


BwR ess See. Hears s 
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The fragments of the third stone referred to, when pieced together, give 
these few words: 


HERE *** THE BODY OF wi*** [WILLIAM?] LEWIS SON 


oF c*** LEwIs AND *** pEPARTED ***,11 


The John Lewis who (according to the inscription on his tombstone 
quoted above) was born in Monmouthshire and died August 21, 1657, aged 
63 years (therefore born in 1594) was the John Lewis who in July 1653 
patented lands at the head of a branch of Poropotanke Creek, called Lewis 
Creek, formerly Totopotomoys Creek. It is evident that he made his home 
plantation on these lands and that when he died, in August 1657, his body 
was interred thereon. This John Lewis brought to the colony of Virginia 
with him Lidia Lewis, Edward Lewis, William Lewis and John Lewis, 
Junior; who were most probably his wife and three sons.” The 250-acre 
tract, referred to as at the head of a branch of Poropotanke Creek, called 
Lewis Creek [i.e., the branch called Lewis Creek] was patented in July 
1653 by John Lewis, whom we will here distinguish as John Lewis, the 
elder, who died in August 1657. However, before the death of this John 
Lewis, the elder, we find a John Lewis, Junior, patenting in December 1655, 
250 acres on the main swamp of Poropotanke Creek adjoining Colonel 
Richard Lee’s land. This John Lewis, Junior, we will say was most probably 
son of John Lewis, the elder, and was the “Jon. Lewis, Junt,” who appears 
as a headright to the patent granted July 1653 to John Lewis (the elder). In 
November 1663 and August 1666 we find a John Lewis patenting large 
acreages of land on both sides of Poropotanke Creek, in both Gloucester 
and New Kent Counties (the tracts finally totaling 2,600 acres). This John 
Lewis, of the patents of November 1663 and August 1666, was certainly 
the John Lewis, Junior, of the patent of December 1655. John Lewis (the 
elder), having died in August 1657, John Lewis, Junior, dropped the for- 
merly distinguishing description “Junior.” 

This John Lewis (of the patents of December 1655, November 1663 and 
August 1666) now possessed the estate along both sides of Poropotanke 
Creek, in New Kent and Gloucester Counties, made his home on the New 
Kent County portion of the lands and was an active official (as we shall see) 
in New Kent County. We believe that he inherited the 250-acre tract 
which was granted to his father (as we now dare call him), John Lewis (the 
elder), in July 1653; and that the site of the ancient Lewis residence was 
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just a few hundred yards from the present site of the Lewis family burying 
round in which the tombstones here referred have been found.” 

John Lewis lived in 1676 not far from the home of Major Thomas Pate, 
which was in Gloucester County where Nathaniel Bacon, “the Rebel,” 
and his followers were encamped; and John Lewis (referred to as Major 
John Lewis) is stated to have suffered large losses in stock and goods at the 
hands of Bacon’s troops. The place we here identify as the home of John 
Lewis was only about 2 miles from Major Thomas Pate’s home across Poro- 
potank Creek."* In Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County a “Majt Lewis” 
was credited with paying the parish 500 lbs. tobacco 8 br. 4th. 1677; and 
in November 1678 “Coll Lewis” was paid for a lock to the church door. 
This may have been the John Lewis here under discussion.” We have found 
no further record of this John Lewis. 

We have not as yet been able to locate the place of burial of the body of 
this John Lewis. However, it is most probable that his remains may be re- 
posing in a now unmarked grave (the tombstone having disappeared) in 
the same ancient cemetery, near Poropotanke Creek, now in King & Queen 
County (formerly, from 1654 to 1691, New Kent County), near the body 
of his father, John Lewis (1594-1657), of Monmouthshire and Virginia, 
whose remaining tomb we have noted above. 


Now let us turn to the tomb of “Mrs. Isaballa Yard, Born the 24th of 
August 1640 and departed this Life ye 9th day of February 1703/4.” — the 
tomb that lies so near that of John Lewis (1594-1657) in the ancient family 
cemetery near the Poropotanke Creek. Who was this colonial dame so se- 
curely entombed in the Lewis family cemetery; and why should her body 
have been buried here? We believe we have the answer to this double 
question. 

This Mrs. Isabella Yard (€1640-1703/4) was Isabelia who married first 
John Lewis (the “junior”); second Robert Yard, and our reasons for thus 
identifying the lady are as follows: 

(1) The inscription on the tombstone of Colonel John Lewis (1669-1725) at 


“Warner Hall,” Gloucester County, reads: 

“Here Lyeth Interred the Body of Collo John Lewis son of John & Isabella Lewis 
[italics ours. Editor] and one of his Majesty’s Honble Council for this colony who 
was born ye 30th of November 1669 & departed this Life on ye 14th November 
1725.16 
(2) Therefore Colonel John Lewis (1669-1725) of “Warner Hall” was the son of 

“John & Isabella Lewis.” 
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(3) This John Lewis (mamed as the father) was John Lewis (first designated 
“junior,” and later just called “John Lewis”), who had the patents for lands on Poro- 
potanke Creek in December 1655, November 1663 and August 1666. 

(4) The “Isabella Lewis” (named as the mother) married (after the death of 
John Lewis) as her second husband a man named Yard; and then as “Mrs. Isabella 
Yard” she died in February 1703/4, and her body was carried and buried in the Lewis 
family cemetery on Poropotanke Creek in the family cemetery of her first husband, 
John Lewis.!” Mrs. Isabella Lewis-Yard’s second husband, we believe, was one Robert 
Yard, of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, which was immediately opposite the 
Lewis plantation — across Poropotanke Creek.!® 

(5) This Mrs. Isabella Lewis-Yard (before her first marriage to John Lewis) has 
been identified as one Isabella Miller.!9 


Of the third very fragmentary stone in the ancient Lewis cemetery on 
Poropotanke Creek we have no explanation to offer; only suggesting that 
the Lewis whose grave it originally marked was a William Lewis who was 
a member of this family. 


In concluding our comments on the Lewis family cemetery on the lands 
near Poropotank Creek in King & Queen County, we would call particular 
attention to the fact that the fragment of a coat of arms appears on the frag- 
ment of the tombstone of “John Lewis (Borne Munmoth Shire) died the 
21th of August 1657 Aged 65 years . . .”. Above the inscription is the lower 
half of a coat of arms which is plainly impaled (2 vertical divisions) or 
quartered (4 or more divisions). In the lower dexter three chevronels may 
be seen and in the sinister a device so worn and chipped as to be illegible. 
In this marshalling or quartering of arms the first quarter would be occupied 
by the most important armiger which is determined by the original grant, in 
this instance the arms of Lewis — a dragon or griffin bearing in its mouth a 
bloody hand; the other quarterings following in genealogical order in which 
they have been “brought in” to the composition. With two-thirds of this 
sculptured escutcheon missing it is impossible to identify what other armigers 
may have been brought in.” 

Now that it is an established fact that there was a John Lewis — native 
of Monmouthshire — who died on Virginia soil (having owned land in 
Gloucester and New Kent Counties) August 21st, 1657, aged 63 years, 
therefore born in the year 1594, it would be interesting to have research 
made in the records of Monmouthshire, England, to see if some facts may 
be obtained that would positively establish the connection of this ancient 
Virginia family across the water. 
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NOTES 


1“Chemokins” is in New Kent County. On January 20, 1656, Major William Lewis received 
a patent for 2,600 acres on the southwest side of the freshes of York River which included “half 
the divident commonly called Portholy alias Chymahocans, purchased by the said Lewis of Col. 
John West, containing 1,550 acres . . . (Virginia Land Patent Book No. 4, page 54). Though 
it is not as yet proved, it is believed that this Major William Lewis may have been the William 
Lewis who was named as a headright in a patent to John Lewis, granted July 1, 1653 (referred 
to later in this article) and a close kinsman (probably son, or brother) of the said John Lewis 
who, from data set forth in this article, would seem to be the progenitor of the Lewis family of 
Warner Hall, Gloucester County. It is an established fact, however, that the “Chemokins alias 
Port Holy” tract, in St. Peter’s Parish, New Kent County, was in the year 1717 owned in fee- 
simple by John Lewis (1669-1725) of Warner Hall, Gloucester County, who in that year deeded 
it to his son Charles Lewis. The land was entailed and the entail was docked by act of Assembly, 
October 1760 (Hening, Statutes at Large . . . of Virginia, Vol. VII., pages 377-379). The de- 
struction of records prevents our discovering the means by which John Lewis (1669-1725) of 
Warmer Hall, obtained this Chemokins estate from its original patentee, Major William Lewis. 
For further statements in regard to the probable family connections between Major William Lewis 
(the patentee of the Chemokins estate) and John Lewis (of the patent of July 1, 1653) see 
William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. IX, pages 192 and 259-260. 

2For patent to Colonel Richard Lee, October 18, 1651, for this Paradise tract on Poropotanke 
Creek and its re-survey and renewal to Major Richard Lee, July 22, 1674 (when there is reference 
to the tract as adjoining “Mr. John Lewis, his line”), see Nugent, Cavaliers and Pioneers; Ab- 
stracts of Virginia Land Patents and Grants . . . page 219, and Mason, Records of Colonial Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia . . . page 46. For references to the question of settling the boundary line be- 
tween Richard Lee and John Lewis for their adjoining lands on the Gloucester side of Poropo- 
tanke Creek, in October and November 1672 and March 1672/3, see McIlwaine, Minutes of the 
Council and General Court of Virginia . . . pages 314, 322 and 330. 

3The lands granted by the patents given here in abstract were certainly on both sides of Poro- 
potanke Creek and therefore some of the land was in Gloucester County and some in New Kent 
County. For an interesting and enlightening note on the location of lands on the west side of 
Poropotanke Creek see Mason, Records of Colonial Gloucester County, Virginia . . . page 124. 
Mason, Ibid., page 47, in entering the patent to John Lewis, granted July 1, 1653, for 250 acres 
“at the head of Poropotanke on a branch of Lewis Creek formerly Totopotomoys Creek,” ques- 
tions the “placing” of this land as in Gloucester County. Gloucester County was first mentioned 
in records in 1651 and New Kent County was established in 1654. “Lands granted in the present 
area of King & Queen County (which was formed from New Kent in 1691) between 1651 and 
1654 are described in the patent books as lying in Gloucester County” (Ibid., page 124). 

The land on which the ancient Lewis family cemetery (discussed in this article) is now (1948) 
located is in King & Queen County, immediately west of Poropotank Creek; therefore, the land 
on which the cemetery is today located was originally in New Kent County, which embraced this 
section until 1691, when King & Queen County was erected from New Kent. 

It is in this cemetery (in King & Queen County; immediately west of Poropotank Creek) that 
the tombs of John Lewis (1594-1657), Mrs. Isabella Yard (1640-1703/4), and William Lewis 
have recently been discovered. It is not improbable that this cemetery is on the land granted by 
patent to John Lewis on July 1, 1653; and though the patent states that the land was in Glouces- 
ter County, it lies in the area west of Poropotank Creek which became New Kent County in 1654, 
and King & Queen County in 1691. 

4The records of Land Patents show grants and references to land boundaries of Francis Mor, 
and Samuel Sally (variations in spelling of this name being numerous: viz., Sallate, Sallace, Sallis, 
Sallet, Sally, Sollace and Sollis). 


5See ante footnote 2. 

6The records of Land Patents show grants for land to, and references to land boundaries of, 
Richard Major, Thomas Hanckes, and George Austin for lands on Poropotanke Creek in New 
Kent County, which were the lands referred to as adjoining the lands of John Lewis as granted in 
his patent of November 23, 1663. The Timothy Lowdell, Thomas Broughton and Howell Price 
lands are also traceable to patents. 
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7Timothy Lowdwell, John Levistone, Richard Major, Jr., George Major, John Chamberlaine, 
John Fox, George Austin, and Richard Lee, referred to as owning lands a the lands 
patented to John Lewis, August 16, 1667, are also traceable in the Land Patents of Gloucester 
and New Kent Counties. 


8On February 25, 1673/4, Lt. Col. John Smith, Mr. John Buckner, Mr. Philip Lightfoot, Mr. 
Thomas Royston, and Mr. John Lewis, received a patent for 10,050 acres on north side Mattapony 
River, in New Kent County (Virginia Land Patents, Book No. 6, page 518). The “Mr. John 
Lewis” of this patent was, we think, certainly the John Lewis, who as “John Lewis, Junior,” had 
the patent for land December 29, 1655, and as “John Lewis” had the patents for land November 
23, 1663, and August 16, 1667. This tract of 10,050 acres, patented February 25, 1673/4, is 
designated at that date as being on “north side Mattapony River in New Kent County”; therefore, 
it fell into King & Queen County when that county was erected in 1691 from that part of the 
territory of New Kent lying north of Mattapony River. In the King & Queen Quit Rent Roll of 
1704, one “John Lewis, Esq.” is charged with 10,100 acres (Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography, Vol. XXXII, page 151). This “John Lewis, Esq.” was unquestionably John Lewis 
(1669-1725) of Warner Hall, Gloucester County, who was the son of John Lewis, the patentee 
of the lands in December 1655, November 1663 and December 1667, and the joint patentee 
(with Smith, Buckner, Lightfoot and Royston) of the 10,050 acres in February 1673/4. The 
charge in the King & Queen County Quit Rent Roll of 1704, of 10,100 acres to “John Lewis, 
Esq.,” would seem to indicate that Lewis had obtained possession of the whole tract of 10,050 
acres with 50 acres additional (maybe found on a re-survey of the tract). No trace has been 
thus far found of any record showing how the whole of this tract came into possession of the 
Lewises. 


9See William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. IX., pages 191 et seq., and 259 et seq., 
for the discussion by Doctor Lyon G. Tyler of the probable origin of the Lewis family of Warner 
Hall, Gloucester County, and his noting of the patents to John Lewis, July 1, 1653, and to John 
Lewis, Junior, December 29, 1655, and to John Lewis, November 23, 1663, and August 16, 1667. 
Doctor Tyler, in his deductions in regard to the descent of the Lewis family of Warner Hall, 


makes the specific statement (Ibid., page 261), “. . . John Lewis, of Warner Hall, son of Major 
John Lewis and Isabella, his wife, who was probably son of John Lewis and Lydia, his wife, 
who first settled on Poropotank Creek in 1653 . . .” We can well imagine what interest and de- 


light Doctor Tyler would have taken in the discovery of the Lewis family cemetery with its an- 
cient tombstones, which is set forth in this article. 


10In 1935 Captain Merrow Egeton Sorley published his voluminous and splendid work en- 
titled Lewis of Warner Hall: The History of a Family; including the genealogy of descendants in 
both the male and female lines, biographical sketches of its members, and the descent from other 
Virginia families. Captain Sorley goes extensively into the origin of the Lewises of Warner Hall, 
and though he is thoroughly informed in regard to John Lewis, the patentee of 250 acres of 
acres of land on Poropotank Creek, in July 1653, he argues extensively against there being any 
probability of his having been the ancestor of the Lewises of Warner Hall. Then, Captain Sorley 
presents the claim that the progenitor of the Lewises of Warner Hall was one Robert Lewis, of 
York County, who definitely appears in that county in 1644 and was dead prior to September 
30, 1656, having left a wife Mary (who was administratrix of his estate) and who had remarried, 
to Captain Ralph Langley (this Mary was in all probability a widow Jones when she married 
Robert Lewis). The fact is brought out that this Robert Lewis left two minor children, daugh- 
ters, Mary Lewis and Alice Lewis. There is no reference in any of the remaining records to this 
Robert Lewis having any other children besides these two duaghters. However, Captain Sorley 
assumes, without offering any proof, that this Robert Lewis of York County had two sons: 
(1) John Lewis who married Isabella (and had John Lewis [1669-1725] of Warner Hall); and 
(2) Major William Lewis, of Chemokins, New Kent County. It is most interesting to note that 
Robert Lewis, of York County, had during his lifetime, purchased from one John LeRoy, alias 
King, a tract of 500 acres of land on Poropotanke Creek; and that the Court of York County, 
in September 1656 settled this land on the said Robert Lewis’ two daughters Mary Lewis and 
Alice Lewis. This 500 acres (granted by patent to John King, November 19, 1649, at that date 
in York County) is described as being on the north side of York River and upon the west side 
of Poropotank Creek, and at the mouth of the creek. (For this patent see Nugent, Cavaliers and 
Pioneers , , , page 186, column 2; Land Patent Book No. 2, page 192; and Mason, Records of 
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Colonial Gloucester County, Virginia . . . page 44; and for the record of the allotment of the land 
on Poropotank Creek to Robert Lewis’ two daughters see York County records, Deeds, Orders, 
Wills, etc., 1633-57 and 1691-94, page 306, and note thereof in Fleet, Virginia Colonial Abstracts, 
Vol. 26: York County 1648-1657, page 66.) This 500 acres of land on west side (and at the mouth 
of) Poropotank Creek, owned by Robert Lewis, places him as eon land before 1656, in the 
vicinity of the land granted to John Lewis in July 1653 on Poropotank Creek. The land granted 
John Lewis, July 1, 1653, was not more than four or five miles at most up Poropotank Creek 
from the land owned by Robert Lewis, before 1656, near the mouth of Poropotank Creek. Here 
then, within the years 1653-1656, we have John Lewis and Robert Lewis owning lands near 
each other on Poropotank Creek. Probably “until the end of time” there will be those who will 
argue that this Robert Lewis, of York County, owning lands on Poropotank Creek was ancestor 
of the Lewises of Warner Hall; though there is no evidence either direct or circumstantial that he 
ever had a son; and there will be those who will argue that John Lewis, who owned lands on 
Poropotank Creek (who was a native of Monmouthshire; who died in August 1657 and was 
buried in a graveyard on Poropotank Creek; whose tomb remains to this day.) was the ancestor of 
the Lewises of Warner Hall. We think the weight of evidence, though it be but circumstantial, 
is on the side of this John Lewis as the ancestor of the Lewises of Warner Hall. There is cer- 
tainly very strong circumstantial evidence that this John Lewis had sons William, Edward and 
John Lewis (who is definitely called junior in remaining records.) Then, too, we have the grave, 
with its inscribed tomb, of “Mrs. Isabella Yard” in the family cemetery of John Lewis on Poropo- 
tank Creek; and we believe that “Mrs. Isabella Yard” had once been “Mrs. Isabella Lewis,” and 
the Isabella who is named as his mother (with his father John Lewis) on the tombstone of 
Colonel John Lewis (1669-1725. of Warner Hall. We refer those who wish to follow the Robert 
Lewis tradition to Captain Sorley’s interesting argument in his Lewis of Warner Hall . . . pages 
21-25. This present article presents the circumstantial evidence that John Lewis, born in Mon- 
mouthshire, died August 21, 1657; whose tomb remains in the family cemetery on Poropotank 
Creek in King and Queen County; who had patent for land July 1653 for the importation of 
“Jon Lewis, Lidia Lewis, W™ Lewis, Edw4 Lewis, Jon Lewis, Junt” was the ancestor of the 
Lewises of Warner Hall. We trust that members of the Lewis family may carry the search for 
Lewis family data into Monmouthshire. 


11We have no data by which we can identify the “Wi*** Lewis Son of C*** Lewis” whose 
grave this fragment of stone marked. 


12For references to Edward Lewis and William Lewis see William and Mary Quarterly, First 
Series, Vol. IX, pages 191-2 and 259-60; where also is extensive reference to the Robert Lewis 
who has by several writers been designated as the ancestor of the Lewis family of Warner Hall, 
Gloucester County. 


13There was, at one time, certainly a house on this tract of land, standing about 100 yards from 
the old cemetery. Many pieces of old brick and fragments of pottery have been found scattered 
about the field at this point. 


14Major Thomas Pate’s home in Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, was only about two 
miles (in a southeasterly direction) across Poropotank Creek from the home-site of John Lewis 
(as we now identify that site) on the west side of the said creek in then (1676) New Kent 
County, now (and since 1691) King & Queen County. The side of Pate’s home is marked on 
the present U. S. Government Geological Survey Map of Gloucester County (Williamsburg 
Quadrangle) as “Bacon’s Quarters.” It has been claimed that John Lewis was living at Chemokins 
(which was the plantation of Major William Lewis; see ante footnote 1) when he suffered depre- 
dations at the hands of Bacon’s soldiers. It is much more likely that the Baconians invaded the 
home of John Lewis on the west side of Poropotank Creek which was within easy range of their 
headquarters at Major Pate’s. For references to Major John Lewis’ “sufferings” (in stock and 
goods) during Bacon’s Rebellion see Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. V, page 
67, and William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. IX, page 260. There is a petition in the 
Middlesex County records from Major John Lewis for damage against Captain Matthew Bentley 
for taking away his stock and corn to supply the rebel army stationed at “Major Pate’s house 
during the Rebellion (1676)”. (William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. V, page 279.) 


1SThe Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County, Virginia, 1667-1793; edited by 
C. G. Chamberlayne . . . pages 5 and 8. It may also have been this John Lewis who was the 
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John Lewis, captain of horse in New Kent County and a justice of the peace. See The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. I, page 248. 

16William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. II, page 227. This Colonel John Lewis 
(1669-1725) of Warner Hall, Gloucester County, “one of his Majesty’s Honble Council” for 
Virginia, married Elizabeth Warner, daughter of the Honorable Augustine and Mildred (Reade) 
Warner. 


17We find nothing singular in the fact that Mrs. Isabella Yard’s body was interred in the Lewis 
family cemetery, as it is most probable that her first husband was John Lewis and that as his 
widow, Mrs. Isabella Lewis, she married secondly, a Mr. Yard, whom we believe may have been 
Robert Yard, of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester County (see footnote 18). Mrs. Isabella Yard Cif 
she was, as we believe, the wife of the said Robert Yard) died February 9, 1703/4, before the 
said Robert Yard, who was living as late as October 1708. Gloucester County has another quite 
notable case of this kind. Mrs. Lucy (Higginson) Burwell-Bernard-Ludwell, a lady who was 
three times married, first, to Lewis Burwell a 1621 - circa 1653); second, to William Bernard 
(circa 1598-1665); third, to Philip Ludwell (1638?-1723), died November 1675, forty-eight years 
before her third husband Philip Ludwell; yet her body was interred at Fairfield (later Carter's 
Creek), Gloucester County, by the side of the body of her first husband, Lewis Burwell; the 
inscription on her tombstone cheohately ignoring her second and third marriages. (See inscription 
from this notable tombstone given in William and Mary Quarterly, First Series, Vol. II, page 88.) 
Many years ago the tomb of Mrs. Lucy CHigginson) Reni bomb iahedl, was removed 
(with other Burwell tombs) from Fairfield (later Carter’s Creek) and placed in the yard of 
Abingdon Church, Gloucester County. 


18We find that Robert Yard was elected a vestryman for the upper precinct of Petsworth Par- 
ish, Gloucester County, June 12, 1690. This upper precinct of Petsworth Parish had Poropotank 
Creek for its western boundary and thus was immediately across the creek from the John Lewis 
property in New Kent (now King & Queen) County. Robert Yard was vestryman, church 
warden and collector of tithes, and appears to have been present at meetings of the vestry from 
1690 to 1707. On October 27, 1708, Robert Yard requested to be relieved from his duties as 
vestryman on account of his suffering from gout. (Vestry Book of Petsworth Parish, Gloucester 
County, Virginia, 1677-1793 . . .C. G. Chamberlayne [editor], pages 28 et seq.) 

The Gloucester County Quit Rent Roll of 1704 charges Robert Yard with 450 acres in Pets- 
worth Parish (Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXII, page 284.) 

The Land Patent records show that a Robert Yard was granted lands in old Rappahannock 
County in October 1688 and April 1690 (Virginia Land Patents, Book No. 7, page 693, and Book 
No. 8, page 39). 

19]t is assumed that Mrs. Isabella Lewis (wife of John Lewis, and mother of John Lewis [1669- 
1725] of Warner Hall) was Isabella Miller because of the following reference to her in the will 
of James Miller, of York County. The will of James Miller, dated March 29, 1678, recorded in 
York County April 14, 1678, bequeaths “To my loving brother Maj John Lewis,” a horse; “To 
my loving sister Mrs. Isabell [Isabella] Lewis wife to Major John Lewis,” whole estate during her 
life and after her death “to my two nephews Edward and John Lewis, the younger,” to them and 
their heirs forever. “My aforesaid sister my sole executrix.” “My neighbor Mr. John Hothersall 
and my neighbour Mr. Theodourus Summer and Ralph Flowers,” overseers to see testator de- 
cently buried and to see will fulfilled. To Ralph Flowers, Senior, one heifer “for making this 
my will.” (York County records, 1675-1684, page 39, transcript in Division of Archives, Virginia 
State Library.) Attention was first called to this item in April 1920, see Tyler’s Quarterly ... 
Vol. I, page 285. Isabella, wife of John Lewis is specifically “my sister”; John Lewis is specifically 
ae brother,” and Edward and John Lewis, the younger, are called “my two nephews” in the 

ill of James Miller above. From these references one naturally infers that Mrs. Isabella Lewis’ 
maiden name was Miller. However, we cannot overlook the fact that no daughter Isabella is 
named in the will of James Miller, of York County, dated May 6, 1656, recorded January 24, 
1656 [1656/7] which names “my three sons” James, Edward and Augustine; James being named 
as “eldest son” (all under age when their father made his will). “My eldest daughter Mary 
Strachey”; “My son William Strachey”; “My daughter Elizabeth Miller”; ‘My wife Mary Miller.” 
(York County records, Deeds, Orders and Wills, 1633-1657 and 1691-1694, pages 294-295, photo- 
stat of original beok in Division of Archives, Virginia State Library.) It is not improbable that 
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a daughter Isabella (who is called “my sister Mrs. Isabella Lewis wife to Major John Lewis,” in 
the will of James Miller, dated March 29, 1678, as above noted) was provided for by this James 
Miller (of will dated May 6, 1656) outside of his will and therefore is not named therein. While 
this is probably the case, there is also the possibility that though specifically called “my sister” 
in the will of James Miller, dated March 29, 1678, Mrs. Isabella Lewis may have been his half- 
sister. Terms of relationship were not infrequently loosely used in ancient documents. A search 
in the York County records (which we are not prepared to make) might definitely settle the 
question of the identity of this lady. 

20For this description of the fragment of the coat of arms on the tombstone of John Lewis (1657) 
we are indebted to Mrs. Littleton Fitzgerald, Jr., of Richmond, who has studied the matter for us. 
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NOTES 


“THE EARLIEST KNOWN AMERICAN VERSE, A BROADSIDE BALLAD 
FROM VIRGINIA” — In his sumptuous and beautifully printed Catalogue No. 77 
(A Selection of Extremely Rare and Important Printed Books and Ancient Manuscripts, 
London, 1948), the English bookseller William H. Robinson reproduces in facsimile 
(as item 98) the broadside ballad “Good Newes from Virginia,” which was “Printed 
at London for Iohn Trundle” in 1623. In describing the broadside, Robinson supposes 
that the “broadside ballad appears to be otherwise unknown; it is not recorded in 
Short Title Catalogue . . . or Kingsbury Records of the Virginia Company.” 

Actually, while of the first order of rarity, it is not completely unknown. Kingsbury 
did describe it as No. 630; it is Torrence’s No. 49A; and there was a description of it 
in the Appendix-Part II of the Eighth Report of the Royal Commission of Historical 
Manuscripts, London, 1881, pp. 39-40. There was at one time a copy of it in the Duke 
of Manchester’s Library; this same copy in 1881, and perhaps another one in 1906, 
were in the Public Record Office. So besides the possibility of Mr. Robinson’s being 
the only copy in existence, it may also be a third known copy. 

Mr. Robinson’s cataloguer carefully sums up the case for the priority of this piece 
as the first published American verse, commenting in passing on Anne Bradstreet, 
George Sandys, Christopher Brooke, and Richard Rich. The ballad celebrates the 
recovery of the Colony from the massacre of 1622. Collectors unable to afford the 
$11,000.00 that the ballad is offered for, or who order it after it has already been sold, 
cannot fail to be grateful to the well known firm of Robinson for the fine facsimile. 


— Joun Coox Wy, Alderman Library, University of Virginia. * 
THE ABBREVIATION “JNO.” — Mr. Charles Edgar Gilliam, of Petersburg, has 
an article, “Suggested Origin of the Abbreviation ‘Jno.,’” in American Notes and 
Queries, vol. 7, October 1947, pp. 103-04. The conclusions are based on a study of the 
Virginia Patent Books; Mr. Gilliam shows that the abbreviation was introduced into 
public Virginia records about 1650. 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY MILITIA TRAINING. 1775 — “We the Subscribers 
do bind our selves our Exrs and Admrs to pay the respective sums against our names 
p{ropo]rtion’d into the hands of Mr Charles Patteson and Mr John Bernard of Buck- 
ingham County in Octr next, to be pd by the sd Patteson & Bernard unto Wm Cun- 
ingham as far as the Amount of twenty five pounds after he has performed his Serv- 
ices in Training & Descipling the Volunteer Company or Companys of the sd County 
as he has undertaken & the Residue if any after £25.are paid is to be Disposed of in 
Purchasing Drums, Coulers & other Necessarys for the Company or Companies or 
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in any other Manner the Committee for the said County shall Direct. Given under 
our hands this 13th day of June 1775. 
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(Original, in Bernard Papers, Virginia Historical Society: presented by Mrs. Thomas 
N. Williamson, Richmond, Virginia) 


COLONEL FIELDING LEWIS’ DEATH — Colonel Fielding Lewis the great Revo- 
lutionary War patriot of Fredericksburg certainly died sometime between December 
10, 1781, the date of the codicil to his will; and January 17, 1782, the date of the 
probate of his will in Spotsylvania County (See Spotsylvania County records, Will 
Book E, 1772-1798, page 434). However, the place of his death has never been posi- 
tively determined. Without any intention of even trying at this time to locate the 
place at which Colonel Lewis died we give the following item which has been among 
the Fredericksburg notes of Clayton Torrence since the year 1915 when in reading the 
Legislative Petitions in the Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Mr. Torrence 
came across a petition of R{ichard] Brooke and James Tutt for payment for erecting a 
Magazine at the Manufactory of Arms at Fredericksburg for which purpose they were 
employed by Colonel Fielding Lewis, one of the commissioners of the Manufactory. 
The petition rehearsing the matter of their employment by Colonel Lewis, the method 
of their procedure in erecting the building, and that owing to Colonel Lewis's death, 
prior to the completing of the building, they had not been able heretofore to effect 
a settlement of their claim for work done. In the course of their petition Brooke and 
Tutt state: “that before the building was completed Colo Lewis's, ill State of Health 
induced him to remove to a distant part of the country where after lingering a short 
time he died.” It is this fact that we wish to bring out here: Wherever it may have 
been that Colonel Lewis's gallant spirit passed from this life it was not in his beloved 
Fredericksburg. (See Virginia Legislative Petitions, Division of Archives, Virginia 
State Library, petitions from Spotsylvania County, May 13, 1784 and November 2, 
1787, petitions of Richard Brooke and James Tutt.) 
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A WOMAN SUTLER, WAR 1812. 
“Camp Bottoms Bridge 24 Octr 1814 

Most Worthy Sir 

Having understood that a Sutler was about being appointed to the Brigade and 
having been approved by Lt Colo Brown at Camp Fairfield to the 2nd Regt and have 
continued as such to merit the appointment — I have only to state that previous thereto 
I have acted in different regiments for Twenty Months past, in Norfolk, under the 
Command of Colo Read of Artilery, Majr Richen, & Colos Sharp & Green & Met with 
their approbation. I have a large family to support, and my husband is incapable of 
Supporting them & me, as he is at this time in his Country’s Service — if you think 
me worthy of the place first making an enquiry of the Officers of the Regt under your 
command it will be a source of pleasure to merit the appointment with a pledge in 
future that my Conduct shall be such as to merit the same. 

I will particularly refer you to Aidecamp Wooldridge who was in Service at Nor- 


folk, and Adjt Wingfield of the 1st Regt. and rst. Brigade. 
Yours with respect 


Rebecca Cate.” 
[Addressed] 
“Gen! William Chamberlayne, Colo J. Ambler, Lt Colo Wm Brown, Colo Trew- 
heart, Maj. Winston.” 
(Original in Ambler Papers, Virginia Historical Society) 


NAMED FOR THE CONTINENTS — At a Court held for Prince George County, 
April 14, 1719, Europe, a negro boy belonging to Richard Bland, was adjudged eleven 
years old; Asia and Affrica, negro boys belonging to Richard Bland, were adjudged 
ten years old; and America, a negro boy belonging to Richard Bland was adjudged 
nine years old. (Prince George County Order Book 1714-1720, page 245, in Division 
of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond). 


DEADMAN-GRYMES-TALIAFERRO — Every now and then a reference in the 
body of a deed reveals a startling fact that throws unexpected light on a tradition, or 
claim, that has long been accepted as a fact. Such a discovery has been my recent lot 
and it would seem to definitely settle the question of the identity of the wife of Robert 
Taliaferro, I, the Immigrant. She has long been placed as Sarah, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Grymes (1612/3-1662/3), who was born in Igtham, Kent, England, and 
who died in Virginia; matriculated at Cambridge at the age of 18 in 1631. In Tyler's 
Quarterly, vol. XXI, pp. 83-84, it is shown by me that the wife of the first Robert 
Taliaferro was not Sarah, but Katherine (Sarah being the wife of the second Robert; 
and nee Catlett). On November 20, 1672, “Mrs. Katherine Taliaferro” was granted 
600 acres of land for the transportation of 8 negroes and 4 English servants “which 
rights I doe hereby assigne over to my son Robert Taliaferro.” (Rappahannock County 
records D.B. 5, p. 99.) Since Katherine Taliaferro received this patent it would seem 
that she was then a widow and that therefore Robert Taliaferro, I, had died before 
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this date. The Rev. Charles Grymes died 1662/3 and left a will which was offered 
for probate by his widow, Katherine Grymes, who on August 26, 1678, as his execu- 
trix, was sued by Thomas Godlington of London. (See Tyler’s Quarterly, vol. V, p. 
260 ). Although the record of the proving of the will of the Rev. Charles Grymes does 
not appear, his widow Katherine must have finally succeeded in proving its validity, 
for on August 9, 1711, in Essex County Court, Robert Taliaferro, III (grandson of 
Robert Taliaferro, I, and Katherine, his wife), sold to Augustine Smith 200 acres of 
land, “part of 600 acres formerly granted to Mr. Charles Grymes September 4, 1654 
and by his last will and testament bequeathed to Katherine Dedman, grandmother 
of the said Robert Taliaferro.” (Essex County records D.B. 12, p. 426) On August 
9, 1692, John Smith, of Ware Parish, Gloucester County, made a deed to John Talia- 
ferro, of St. Mary’s Parish, Essex County, for 200 acres of land, “the one half moiety 
of the land taken up by Charles Grymes, dec’d, November 22, 1661, and bequeathed 
by him to Mary Dedman.” (Essex County records, Book 1, p. 40.) On June 20, 1726, 

Samuel Hoyle deeded to Samuel Skinker, both of King George Co., 300 acres of 
land, “part of a patent of 600 acres taken up by Charles Grymes on September 4, 
1654, who by his last Will & Testament Gave and Bequeathed one Moiety or half 
of the said patent to his Daughter in Law Ann Dedman which said Ann intermarried 
with a certain Edward Hoyle by whom she had issue the above named Samuel Hoyle, 
party of these presents.” (King George County records, D.B. 1, p. 361.) From this 
we see that Katherine, wife of Robert Taliaferro, Ann, wife of Edward Hoyle, and 
Mary Dedman were sisters and daughters of Katherine, wife of the Rev. Charles 
Grymes, by a previous marriage and hence step-daughters (“daughters-in-law” in the 
17th and 18th century use of the word) of the Rev. Charles Grymes. Katherine 
Grymes was evidently the widow of Henry Dedman (or Deadman, the name is spelled 
both ways) who was granted 350 acres of land in Rappahannock River June 27, 1650. 

(Cavaliers and Pioneers, p. 191.) On November 18, 1653, Henry Dedman was granted 
400 acres in Lancaster County bounded with the land of Mr. James Bagnall and with 
another tract now in the possession of the said Deadman; 150 acres by right of a 
patent granted him for 350 acres June 27, 1650, which is relinquished to make this 
good, and 250 acres for the transportation of 5 persons. (Ibid., p. 245.) On March 
17, 1663, Capt. George Bryer and Richard Lawrence were granted 300 acres in Rap- 
pahannock County “extending along the creek side to the head of Parson Grymes” 
(sic). (Ibid., p. 467.) On March 16, 1663/4 Bryer and Lawrence were granted 3,000 
acres in the same county “extending along the creek side to the land of Charles Grimes, 

dec’d.” (Ibid., p. 527.) This latter grant is probably a regrant of the patent of the 
preceding year, and, if the Rev. Charles Grymes was not dead at the time of the first 
patent, he was certainly deceased when the second grant was made. On June 4, 1652, 

Henry Dedman made bond for 8,337 Ibs. of tobacco to Richard Bennett. On Febru- 
ary 19, 1652/3, he gave a heifer to his son; October 24, 1653, he had 3 tithables; 

February 6, 1654/5, he was taxed with 2 tithables; and June 6, 1655, he was deceased 
and Richard Perrott was his administrator. (See Fleet's Lancaster County Court Orders 
1652-1655.) In the absence of more direct reference it is certainly permissible to place 
Katherine, wife of the Rev. Charles Grymes, as the widow of this Henry Deadman 
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and as the mother of Katherine Deadman (who married Robert Taliaferro, I, Ann 
Deadman (who married Edward Hoyle) and Mary Deadman. 


Joun Bartey Carvert NIcKLIN 


P. O. Box 148, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


BOLLING-EDLOE — The will of Stith Bolling, of Surry County; not dated; but pro- 
bated Surry County Court, August 16, 1727, names sons Stith Bolling, Alexander Bol- 
ling, John Bolling and Robert Bolling; makes provision for two daughters( though does 
not give their names); wife Elizabeth Bolling and brother Robert Bolling, executors 
(Surry County records, Wills and Deeds 1715-30, page 751). During the past two or 
three years quite a few fragments of Prince George County records which were car- 
ried away during the War Between the States have come into possession of the Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond. Among these fragments is the original of the will 
of John Bolling, of Bath Parish, Prince George County, dated November 13, 1744, 
proved Prince George County Court March 13, 1744 [1744/5], bearing the endorse- 
ment, “Exhibited into Court by his brother Alexander Bolling one of the Executors 
named in the Will.” The will bequeaths “To My Sister Anne Edloe” four negroes 
Phillis, Ned, Sipeo and Daniel; “To My brother Alexander Bolling” three negroes 
Grinnidge, Charles and Harry, and all the rest of testator’s personal estate he paying 
“my sister Anne Edloe” £70 currency. Executors “My brother in law John Edloe 
and my said brother Alexander Bolling.” Witnesses: David Walker, John Thornton, 
John Clack. The will is further endorsed: “The Last Will and Testament of John 
Bolling” [this evidently in the handwriting of the party who wrote the will for the 
testator] and “Mr John Bolling, Junr deced. his will proved March 1744. Rec: G pa: 
355 & Exed” [this in handwriting of William Hamlin, clerk of the Court]. The rec- 
ord book in which this will was recorded is missing. This will of John Bolling, of 
Bath Parish, Prince George, taken with the will of Stith Bolling, of Surry County, 
clearly identifies this John Bolling with John, son of the said Stith Bolling; and identi- 
fies the testor John Bolling’s “sister Anne Edloe” as one of the unnamed daughters of 
the will of Stith Bolling, of Surry County. (The original will of John Bolling is now 
on file in the Division of Archives, Virginia State Library, Richmond.) 


QUERIES 


EDWARD BARRADALL and EDWARD BARRADALL, JR. — Edward Barradall 
was one of the most brilliant and colorful attorneys-general ever to serve in Virginia. 
He was practising at the Inner Temple, London, in his twenties. By 1732 he was in 
Virginia. In 1735 he married Sarah Fitzhugh, in King George County, when he was 
thirty-one. Two years later he was appointed attorney-general, and lived thereafter 
in Williamsburg. The Dictionary of American Biography says that he began the 
practice of law at Williamsburg. As a matter of fact, Barradall qualified as an attorney 
in Virginia in Caroline, December 14, 1732, and apparently practised in Caroline 


and in Westmoreland (and probably elsewhere), before going to Williamsburg. A 
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few days after qualifying in Caroline, at the December court sitting in chancery, in 
Westmoreland, and acting as Mason Combs’ “next friend,” he brings suit against one 
Wm. Brown, executor of Mason’s deceased father’s estate. The Dictionary states 
further that Edward Barradall died (1743) without issue, The records of the Bruton 
Parish Church, Williamsburg, show that Edward Barradall, Jr., was a vestryman; in 
the 1700's, I think. Who was this Edward, Jr.? Can someone clarify the matter? — 
Josiah H. Combs, Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia, Box 1681, 
College Station, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 


HENRICOPOLIS —With reference to my inquiry regarding the earliest recorded 
use of the name “Henricopolis,” I have been informed by Miss Cerinda W. Evans, 
Librarian-Emeritus of the Mariners’ Museum, Newport News, Va., that there is a 
published use of the name in question, during the colonial period, on page 229, Vol- 
ume I, of Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, published in London in the year 
1708. The Virginia historian, Robert Beverley, is said to have been invited to criticize 
Oldmixon’s manuscript, while in London in 1703-4, and to have found it so devoid 
of interest that he was inspired to write his own history of Virginia, published in 
1705. Although both histories contain the same erroneous account of the founding 
of Newport News and other errors, Oldmixon did not get the name “Henricopolis” 
from Beverley, since the latter did not employ it but calls Dale’s settlement “Henrico” 
throughout. The question now is: Where did Oldmixon obtain his version of the 
name, or did he coin it himself? Whatever his source, he cannot himself be regarded 
as a primary authority for Virginia history. — George Carrington Mason, P. O. Box 
720, Newport News, Va. 


FREEMAN FAMILY- OF VIRGINIA — In Rev. Philip Slaughter’s History of St. 
Mark's Parish, included in Green’s Notes on Culpeper County (Part I, page 13) 


is the following statement: 


“(1752) ... Mr. Brown was also ordered to remove the materials for the intended 
chapel in the Little Fork, and to erect a church, instead of a chapel, with.them, on a 
tidge between Freeman’s . . . Mill Run and the river, in the edge of Freeman’s old 
field . . . This Freeman was the grandfather of Mrs. Waller Yager. His father and 
Major Eastham came from Gloucester County, and were among the early settlers in 
what is now Culpeper, Mrs. Yager’s father was one of the first members of Little Fork 
Church. His father owned a large body of land there. He died in the 96th year of 
his age, leaving five sons and four daughters.” The Freeman on whose land the church 
was to be erected in 1752 was Robert Freeman, III, born about 1722, died about 1807 
in Culpeper County, married Elizabeth . His father, Robert Freeman, Jr., 
moved with Major Eastham from Gloucester to Culpeper and settled on land granted 
to his mother in 1734 in the Little Fork of the Rappahannock River. He was the son 
of Robert and Anne (Robins) Freeman of Gloucester County. Since Mrs. Yager’s 
father, John Freeman, was not born until 1756, it was obviously her grandfather, 
Robert Freeman, III, who “was one of the first members of Little Fork Church”; and 
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it was his father, Robert Freeman, Jr., who “died in the 96th year of his age, leaving 
five sons and four daughters.” Two of his five sons were Robert, III, and Hugh, and 
the other three were probably James Freeman, of Fauquier, John Freeman (d. 1800), 
of Culpeper, and Jonathan Freeman (d. 1807), of Culpeper. One of the four daugh- 
ters was evidently Elizabeth Freeman, common-law wife of Christopher Hoomes 
(d. ca. 1785), of Culpeper, and the mother of Thomas Freeman (1752-1812) and 
George Freeman (1763-1831). Robert Freeman, III (d. ca. 1807) and his wife Eliza- 
beth had the following children: (1) Robert Freeman, IV (d. 1811), married Anne 
Dillard; (2) John Freeman (1756-1844), married 1791 Phebe Austin (d. 1851); 
(3) Massey Freeman (a daughter), never married; (4) a daughter who married 
William Haynie. John Freeman and his wife Phebe had issue: (1) Ruth Freeman 
(born about 1795), married Waller Yager; (2.) Thomas G. Freeman, married Eliza- 
beth Jane (surname unknown); (3) Daniel Freeman (1800-1874), married Susan- 
nah Botts Triplett; (4) Woodville Freeman; (5) Elizabeth Freeman, never married; 
(6) William F. Freeman; and others whose names are not known. John and Phebe 
Freeman were Revolutionary War pensioners and both died in Culpeper County. 
Have made considerable research on Freeman families of Culpeper County. Would 
like to correspond with any descendants of above-named Freemans. Would also like 
information regarding parentage of Robert Freeman who married Anne Robins. Was 
he a son of Robert Freeman (will 1698) of York County? Who were the parents 
of Phebe Austin, wife of John Freeman (1756-1844)? — George W. Glass, 2602 
Beatty Street, Houston 17, Texas. 


GEORGE ARCHER —I am descended from George Archer, who died in Henrico 
County about 1676, as Henrico court records show that letters of administration were 
granted George Archer, Jr., on the estate of his father, George Archer, Sr., deceased, 
February 1, 1677. In addition to George Archer, Jr., record of Henrico Orphans’ 
Court, August 20, 1678, refers to Elizabeth, Margery, and John Archer as orphans 
of George Archer, deceased. I am descended from John Archer and have been able to 
work out a line of descent starting with John Archer and his wife, Martha Field, 
that I believe to be accurate. There are still a number of points about the first George 
Archer that are uncertain and I would be pleased to hear from anyone who can shed 
any light on the following points: (1) George Archer first appears as a headright for 
Capt. Francis Eppes in 1635. George Archer died in 1675 or 1676, survived by at 
least one child over 21. Is this one man, or father and son? (2) I have seen several 
statements without proof attached that the wife of the first George Archer was a 
daughter of Gen. Abraham Wood. Does anyone have any proof of this? (3) William 
Walthall, the founder of the Walthall family, who died in 1672 according to some 
genealogies is stated to have married Ann Archer, the daughter of George Archer. Can 
this be proved from the records? (4) There are several references in Charles City 
County records, circa 1680, to William Archer. Is there any proof that he is connected 
with the George Archer family? I would like very much to correspond with anyone 
who has any facts or opinions that would answer any of the questions listed above. 
I have considerable information about John Archer and my line of his descendants 
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and would be glad to share this information with anyone interested. — C. S. Johnson, 
5412 Cabanne Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


LAVIGNE-LOVING-BOOTHE-GIBBONS — Would like to have references to any 
data pertaining to Adam Lavigne (or Loving, spelled also Loven, Lovin, Lovern, as 
the name appears in county records of Virginia) either published or unpublished. 
Adam Loving (a French Huguenot) received land grant from the colonial authorities 
in 1724 (Virginia Land Patents, Book 12, pages 136-137). In Halifax County Vir- 
ginia records, Plea Book I, page 145, appears suit against Adam Loving and Dorothy, 
his wife, and Edith Loving; and Plea Book No. 5, page 249, July 1766, records Adam 
Loving, Jr., as appointed with William Loving, David Whitt, and George Allen to 
keep the road from Mill Creek to Marrowbone Creek. Adam Loving married first 
(in Charlotte County, July 18, 1792) Patty Arnold, daughter of James Arnold; he 
married second (February 21, 1809) Polly (Mary) Gibbons, daughter of Elizabeth 
Gibbons. James Gibbons married (September 21, 1821) Elizabeth Gaines Loving, 
daughter of Adam Loving, Junior. — Wanted parentage of Charles Boothe, who mar- 
ried (in 1811, in Brunswick County, Virginia.) Lucy Ann Abernathy. Charles Boothe 
served as quartermaster in War of 1812 in Capt. Fisher's and Major Perkins’ com- 
mands. Nathaniel Boothe, of Lunenberg County, had a son, Charles, and also George 
Boothe, of Pittsylvania. Charles and Lucy Ann (Abernathy) Boothe removed to 
Limestone County, Alabama, about 1820. John Abernathy, Sr., married Lucy Har- 
well, and John Abernathy, Jr., married first Mary Jennings; second Mildred Harwell 
(who was mother of Lucy Ann Abernathy, who married Charles Boothe); third 
Mollie King. Would like to have dates of births and deaths of Lucy and Mildred 
Harwell. — Wanted parentage of James Gibbons (born in Virginia, September 7, 1784; 
died Lawrence County, Tennessee, July 5, 1870), married (in Charlotte County, Vir- 
ginia, September 21, 1821) Elizabeth Gaines Loving. — Any information in regard 
to the above named persons would be greatly appreciated. — Mrs. William Joseph 
Godwin, 1416 Somerset Place, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





The South During Reconstruction, 1865-1877, by E. Merton CoutrTer. Louisiana 
State University Press. The Littlefield Fund for Southern History of the University 
of Texas, 1947. 426 pp. Price $5.00 (Trade Edition); $60.00 (Library Edition) 
for the set. 


This is Volume VIII of A History of the South, projected by the Louisiana State 
University and financed by a fund of the University of Texas. The author, one of 
the editors of the series, is professor of history at the University of Georgia. 

The book is refreshing. Of late there have been attempts to show that the Recon- 
struction was not the horrible thing it appeared to the generation that endured it, 
that its crimes have been exaggerated and its merits overlooked. The implication is 
made that the Southern people were rather unreasonable in objecting to be ruled by 
their former slaves, that the Reconstruction measures of 1867 were not the products 
of bigotry and hatred they seemed to be. 

Professor Coulter does not share this view. He thinks that the Reconstruction was 
essentially evil, that it did great harm to the South and exceedingly little good; one 
of its achievements was the Louisiana Lottery. But there is no passion in his book. 
With moderation and good feeling, but with impeccable logic, he lays the facts before 
the reader. He tells of the cost of the war to the South; conditions in the South after 
1865; the Freedmen’s Bureau; Negro landowners and laborers; the “Blackout of Hon- 
est Government”; agriculture, transportation, education and religion, recreation, in- 
dustry, and a final chapter on “The New South,” a title made famous by Henry Grady. 

The political account of the Reconstruction is eminently fair but it makes no effort 
to minimize the bad conduct of the Reconstruction governments, the graft and cor- 
ruption. An interesting statement is one to the effect that Thaddeus Stevens was 
moved by hatred of the Southern people and not by love of the Negro to advocate 
his policy of confiscation of Confederate property. If he had really wished to help 
the freedmen, the author states, he would have supported measures for obtaining 
land for Negroes at the very low prices prevailing. For a decade land in the South 
sold so low that a farm could be obtained for a few hundred dollars. 

Professor Coulter's treatment of the Ku Klux Klan is moderate. He holds no brief 
for the Klan but he does not attack it. He shows that Northerners of prominence, 
notably General Sherman, thought that the violence of the Klan was overrated. 

It should be understood that the book deals with the South in a general way and 
does not dwell at any length on the developments in any particular state. It describes 
the views and feelings of the Southern people with great clearness and fullness, and 
also includes an excellent description of Negro emotions and aspirations in this period. 

The book is perhaps a little too general. A fuller account of the desperate situation 
in Louisiana in 1874, when the great riot occurred in New Orleans, and the election 
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of 1876, ending in the bargain made with President Hayes by which he was conceded 
the election in return for the removal of Union troops from Louisiana, Florida and 
South Carolina might be desirable. A picture of South Carolina in 1876, when the 
Negro farm laborers were on strike, when armed clashes occurred in many places, 
when the Negro mob swept the streets of Charleston on election day, would be strik- 
ing and illuminating. But the author sticks to his policy of moderation and avoidance 
of sensationalism, sensational as the events of that terrible year, 1876, happened to be. 

The book is, on the whole, an excellent piece of work and is commended to the 
people — especially Northerners— who wish to know the actual conditions in the 
South in that fateful period. Entirely devoid of propaganda and based on solid facts, 
the #ory is convincing. 

The pity, the tragedy of it all is that the North did not learn the lesson of the Re- 
construction. That episode was perhaps the most peculiar in the history of the world. 
It showed Anglo-Saxons of the North attempting to place Anglo-Saxons of the South 
under the rule of newly-freed African slaves; I can recall no similar incident in all 
history. Once more the clouds gather over the devoted South, never left alone for 
any length of time. This time the two national parties seem to have united to force 
on the Southern states conditions like to those that prevailed in 1867-1877, with conse- 


quences that can only be imagined. H. J. EckENRopE 


Richmond, Virginia. 


The Atlantic Frontier, Colonial American Civilization 1607-1763, by Louts B. 
Wricut. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, N. Y., 1947. 354 pp. + xxx. 


There should be more books of this sort. Trained and experienced scholars with 
the facilities and the ability for research generally concern themselves with relatively 
narrow segments of history, leaving the broad sweeps to be essayed by gentlemanly 
amateurs, hackwriting “publicists,” reformed novelists, and the historians who con- 
tent themselves with writing textbooks. Professor Wright of the Permanent Research 
Group of the Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, who is the author of 
The First Gentlemen of Virginia and Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England 
and the editor of The Letters of Robert Carter and, with Marion Tinling, The Secret 
Diary of William Byrd, has undertaken the task of writing “a brief account of the 
growth of civilization in the thirteen colonies which became the United States” in 
354 pages. This is a serious study, in no sense a textbook, and when one considers 
the private preserves which have been invaded, the span of history to be covered, and 
the continual choices in emphasis which had to be made, the result is considerable 
admiration for Professor Wright's courage. 

Professor Wright attacks the problem of “the political, social, and intellectual de- 
velopment of the colonies” with an introductory chapter on “The Old World Back- 
ground” followed by five chapters titled “Patrician and Yeoman in the Chesapeake 
Bay Colonies, Piety and Commerce in the New England Commonwealths, Babel on 
the Hudson and the Delaware, The ‘Holy Experiment’ in Pennsylvania, and Southern 
Spearheads of Trade and Imperial Expansion.” These are followed by a concluding 
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chapter entitled “The Colonies Come of Age.” There is a selected and critical bibli- 
ography divided by chapters. There are nearly ten pages of “References” identified 
as to page of text and subject, but there is no indication in the text as to what is, or 
is not, covered in the “References,” an arrangement this reviewer found annoying. 
Bibliographical citations in the “References” were incomplete and some of the works 
cited were, quite properly, not included in the Bibliography. The illustrations, all 
reprints of copies in the Huntington Library, are well chosen and informative. 

Professor Wright has chosen to devote most of his attention to “the formative years,” 
generally the first fifty or so, in each region. It was a good choice. The reader is left 
with a better understanding of the nature of the various colonies and even the spe- 
cialist in the period will find a few illuminating facts to add to his store. The%tyle 
is urbane, and not without humor, while the way the author handles the plethora 
of material to achieve clarity and significance will excite admiration in direct ratio 
to acquaintance with colonial history. It could have been a dull book but it isn’t. 

In spite of the gibbering about a “sea change” on the dust-jacket, Professor Wright 
believes that the European settler “brought to America a full panoply of ancient ideas 
and concepts, some of which flourished with renewed vigor in fresh soil . . . and 
though he was a part of all that he had met, he was not a bond-slave of the past . . . 
he was ready — slowly — to adapt his traditional belief to the conditions of a new life.” 
The book is not an anthropological and definitive study of that process of adaptation 
but it does throw light on it. 

Loyalty to his employers requires that this reviewer object to the word “debtors” 
in a description of Georgia settlers on page 297. Not more than twelve people who 
came to Savannah on the Trustees charity had ever been in prison for debt. But that 
is a small error and Professor Wright is in illustrious company in making it. There 
may be other peccadilloes of this sort but they do not alter the fact that The Atlantic 
Frontier is a scholarly and readable book which should not be overlooked by either 


scholars or the general reader. 
. Joun Carter MatrHews 


The University of Georgia, Savannah Division, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


The Face of Robert E. Lee, by Roy Merepitn. Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 
N. Y., 1947. 143 pp. $5. 


The conflict of 1860-1865 provided a great opportunity for exploitation of the new 
art of photography. Science had just recently developed the camera, and Americans 
were quick to see what could be done with it in the daily and the monthly press. 
Men like Mathew Brady gathered a pictorial record of war such as had never been 
achieved before, and left to later generations fascinating glimpses of the men and the 
events we call the Civil War. 

Of all the generals they photographed, as Roy Meredith says in this volume, Robert 
E. Lee was the most photogenic. He disliked the camera, but he had no reason to. 
His is the most classic face of any famous American in the era of photography, with 
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the possible’exception of Franklin Roosevelt's. Such a man as that shown in the full 
length Minnis and Cowell photograph, for example, reproduced on page 43, would 
be an easy subject for hero worship. With character and talent, to boot, it is no wonder 
that Lee has been deified. 

This chronological arrangement of photographs, paintings, and statues shows the 
process. We see first the proud young man of the West portrait, untouched by care 
or tragedy. By the time of the war's outbreak he is a serene, white-haired Jove. Even 
in the group of five fine photographs which Brady took not long after the surrender, 
at the rear of The Lee House on Franklin Street, the Confederate commander seems 
to have undergone no deep transformation. 

The revelation comes in the second group of Brady portraits, taken at Washington, 
in 1869. Here, the bright bold eye is dulled with pain. Around it are shadows of 
fatigue, and the expression is one of exhaustion bordering on somnolence. The trans- 
formation from midlife to senescence is so abrupt that it is shocking. In the profile 
view which Michael Miley took in Lexington in 1868 or 1869, or the close-up profile 
Miley made about the same time, he clearly has not long to live. 

Mr. Meredith might have given more attention to Miley. The photographer who 
could produce such a portrait as that of Lee on page 103 — perhaps the last ever made 
—is rare, even in these days of technical refinements. His skill is abundantly evident 
to anyone who has examined Miley’s work in the collection of his negatives acquired 
a few years ago by the Virginia Historical Society. 

The paintings and the sculpture which have come in since Lee’s death are sampled 
by Mr. Meredith in the latter portion of this book, but they lack the interest of photo- 
graphic record. Many are so sentimental or so ideal as to seem unreal. Some are quite 
unlike the Lee of the photographs, suggesting either inferior artistry or a deficient 
artistic conscience. One of the least familiar but one of the most honest is that by 
John Dabour, a Smyrna-born artist, who may have done it from life in Lexington in 
1869. 

Mr. Meredith has done an interesting and apparently thorough job. He might have 
dispensed with some of the reproductions of paintings and in some cases variant photo- 
graphs, retouched from the same negative. In a few cases he has been guilty of lapses, 
as when he indicates that the Westmoreland Club is still standing and that Dr. George 
Bolling Lee is defunct; the reverse is the case, as he must have been reminded many 


times since his book appeared. 


Parke Rous, Jr. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


The First Captain: The Story of John Paul Jones, by Geratp Jonnson. Coward- 
McCann. 


The exciting life of John Paul Jones has long needed a first-rate biography. That 
cannot be produced by solo effort; and it may be that it must wait on further learned 
and far-reaching research in America’s early naval history, in her diplomatic history 
of the Revolution as it became entangled with maritime matters, and in the history of 
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the Revolution’s military stalemate — till the summer of 1780 afforded the French 
Fleet’s strength and so an adequate combination of tactics on land and on sea for the 
denouement at Yorktown. 

Mr. Gerald Johnson’s biography of John Paul Jones, that was published last Octo- 
ber, is as entertaining reading as his productive desk affords. But, being a seasoned 
reviewer of books himself, he would be first to point out that for the desired purpose 
suggested above, he has not made use of enough time or space to produce the com- 
plete and scholarly biography that the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
would welcome. 

The main theme of the book is developed consistently. And this is Mr. Johnson's 
chief contribution to the reader's understanding of Jones’s mind and service. And 
this biography invites further study of its suggestions — both of men and of affairs. 
While the author is perhaps at his best in his ruminating editorial-like analyses of 
episodes, as, for example, that on page 58, his thumb-nail summary sketches of related 
historical personages are not so well done. And, in the depicting of Jones’s background 
as a determining factor in his development, the biographer does not use master strokes. 
For example, as he wrote of the typical Scot’s love of color, why did he not flaunt the 
vivid tartans before his reader’s imagination? Or, as he wrote of poor Darnley’s “fore- 
ible exit” — a clever phrase — as an example of the typical Scot’s adherence to a doc- 
trine of “Everything to excess,” why did he not tell his reader that the cold hills of 
Scotland have long witnessed great fires in symbol of faith and of purpose among 
Scots? The torch’s usage there as a bond among like-minded natives traditionally long 
antedated this era. 

Mr. Johnson has followed our popular historians who lead the uncritical readers 
to adore Franklin and Washington. But he has ventured, in following this lead, to 
write some amazing things about Revolutionary patriots who have smaller followings 
or who are subjects of learned controversy. Particularly has he aimed direct and in- 
direct adverse criticisms at the Adamses and at the Lees, singly and as families. To 
this reviewer, who has spent some years in collecting the writings of Arthur Lee, it 
seems somewhat like literary far-fetching for Mr. Johnson to have gone all the way 
to Gethsemane in order to observe that Dr. Arthur Lee was an unbribable man. 

Here and there, for example on page 78, one detects what seems to be a slip in 
careful workmanship with copy itself, as one reads, “There have always been a few 
such men . . . who at the last have died for their country and never mentioned it.” 

Maybe it is contentious to pick these flaws when many a jack tar will be well served 
in his reading of this biography that features obedience to orders and courage under 
fire as the seaman’s high virtues; yet as an offering to the officers and men of America’s 
great navy today a book with an index and a table of contents and, at least, a small body 
of reference notes would have been more seemly than is the format that carries Mr. 
Johnson’s work to our contemporary heroes well-known for skills in long-range plan- 
ning and in the uses of precise weapons. 


Jessre M. Fraser 


Charlottesville, Virginia. 
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The Steam-boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor, and the Log of the First Ten Years: 1815- 
1825, typescript compiled by Joun C. Emmerson, Jr., Portsmouth, Va., 1947. 


454 PP- 


From the files of newspapers, The Norfolk Gazette and Publick Ledger, The Ameri- 
can Beacon, and The Norfolk and Portsmouth Herald, John C. Emmerson, Jr., has 
compiled excerpts on steamboats at Norfolk during the first ten years of their naviga- 
tion of that harbor, 1815-1825. Material for this compilation was drawn also from 
the minute books of two steamboats and of the James River Steam Boat Company, 
from the scrapbooks of the late Thomas B. Rowland, and from The Lower Norfolk 
County Antiquary. All sources were consulted at the Norfolk Public Library. The type- 
script includes some accounts of steamboats in North Carolina waters, stage lines which 
joined the steamboats to provide through routes of inland communication, hotels and 
taverns catering to steamboat travelers, and some notable steamboat passengers. 

The subject matter is interesting and the volume is a noteworthy contribution to 
Virginia maritime history. The chronological arrangement of the volume is good be- 
cause the compiler has carefully indexed all subjects in two indices. The first, a steam- 
boat index, is divided into several sections: Steamboats and their First Mentioned 
Captains; Captains and the Boats They Commanded; Accidents, Collisions, Damage 
and Disaster; Steamboat Agents; Boiler and Engine Details; Boat Builders; Companies; 
Design, Details of Construction, Dimensions and Accomodations; Excursions and the 
Objectives of Excursions; Fares; Fuel; Launchings, Trial, Initial Trips and Perform- 
ances; Sales; and Place Names on Steamboat Routes. 

Any subject or approach to a subject not given in this index is to be found in the 
general index. Its indices make the volume a readily useful reference aid in locating 
valuable data on water transportation in Virginia at the dawn of a new era. 

The compiler states that he made every effort to transcribe accurately the factual 
content of the newspapers; he wisely refrained from attempting meticulous accuracy 
in the spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and advertising format of the old papers, 
in the treatment of which the newspapers themselves were by no means consistent. 
Much of this would have been impossible to accomplish in a typescript. 

The introduction gives year by year notes entitled “Highlights,” from which the 
following are selected as examples: 1815, arrival of the “Washington,” the first steam- 
boat at Norfolk, two “parties of pleasure” to Hampton Roads, trip of the “Eagle” to 
Richmond and passage down James River in 19 hours; 1816, the “Powhatan” rides 
out a gale in passage from New York to Virginia and takes shelter in Chincoteague, 
Norfolk’s Steam Boat Hotel, Norfolk-Richmond fare $10 meals included; 1817, care- 
lessness the cause of a fatal boiler explosion aboard the “Powhatan”; 1818, Governor 
Preston arrives in Norfolk aboard the “Powhatan” for a visit, the Ambler House 
at Jamestown made into a hotel; 1819, the first passenger fatality; President Monroe 
comes to Norfolk on the “Roanoke,” Petersburg terminal changed to City Point with 
stage to Petersburg; 1820, excursions to Burwell’s Bay and Jamestown, “Delaware” 
launched at Gosport Navy Yard; 1821, builder of the second “Hampton,” after its 
launching, crushed to death by a falling prop, hurricane in the Norfplk area, four 
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steamboats break their moorings; 1822, ice hampers navigation in the Bay, Henry Clay 
stops at Old Point’s Hygeia Hotel, the jubilee at Jamestown; 1823, the “Potomac” rams 
the “Richmond” in James River, action “not wholly accidental,” dancing aboard the 
“Petersburg,” waiting list at the crowded Old Point resort; 1824, Lafayette met off 
New Point Comfort by a flotilla of steamboats and cavalcade of steamboats escorts 
him to Yorktown, Richmond damaged during freshet; 1825, the “Petersburg” carries 
a party to the presidential inauguration. 

Copies of the typescript are available at the Alderman Library, College of William 
and Mary, Library of Congress, Mariners’ Museum, Norfolk Public Library, and the 


Virginia State Library. Rozert H. Lanp 


Library, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Norfolk Copyright Entries, 1837-1871. Charlottesville, Bibliographical Society, c/o 
University Library, 1947 [i.e., 1948]. 48 pp. $1.00. 


A transcript of the Library of Congress manuscript of the Registers of Copyrights 
and copies of the Court records for copyrights of the Federal District Court at Norfolk, 
Virginia, generally referred to as the Court of the Eastern District of Virginia. 


Wills of Rappahannock County, Virginia, 1656-1692, by William Montgomery 
Sweeny. J. P. Bell Co., Lynchburg, Va., 1947. 179 pp. $20.00. 


This is a greatly desired book, affording the student of local history a wealth of 
material, both historical and genealogical, for the ancient geographical area with 
whose records it so adequately deals. By means of this book original source material 
of great value is placed within range of students throughout the United States. Wills 
of Rappahannock County, 1656-1692 will be “a required item” in libraries North, 
South, East and West; for there is an ever increasing demand by students throughout 
the country for publications which incorporate Virginia county records. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sweeny have long been known as careful students of genealogy. 
Mrs. Sweeny gives entire credit to Mr. Sweeny for research in this volume, which 
she publishes in his memory. It is self evident that the old Rappahannock records 
are among the most valuable of Colonial Virginia. They have, somehow, escaped 
our four wars, although we are said to have destroyed some of the loose documents 
ourselves in Bacon’s Rebellion. We usually blame others. In this instance the loss was 
homemade sin. Mr. Sweeny spent fifteen years, off and on, working in Tappahannock; 
thus he came to know the origins of old Rappahannock, now Essex County and 
Richmond County. He discovered a number of wills not in the books ordinarily 
examined for them. Some of these wills are referred to in other records with con- 
siderable detail, some in loose papers never recorded and some in records of other 
counties. He gives necessary references, dates and signatures. In addition, instead of 
a bare abstract, he gives the body of the will showing the bequests in detail. This is 
enlightening. We are all familiar with the gifts of land and cattle, but their relative 
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values may mean a good deal. As far as material matters are concerned a will is the 
most interesting of all human documents: the sum collected in life. It is hardly pos- 
sible to take even a pet heifer with you, but where it is left is another matter. That 
is shown. 

There are upwards of 230 wills and many depositions showing the ages of persons 
of that period. There are also some notes. 

Some years ago Judge Alvin T. Embrey of Fredericksburg, Virginia, made an index 
of the old Rappahannock records and those of Essex Co., up to 1700. A photostat 
copy is in the Virginia State Library in Richmond. It is complete for all known rec- 
ords and perfection in detail, but is only available here, and would be altogether too 
costly to distribute throughout the country. 

By way of petty complaint, in the Sweeny volume the objectionable “ye” is used 
throughout. It is explained in the Foreword. The hypocritical may object to the 
transcript of the Hudson will on page 138, but the essentials are there, which is all 
we need. 

No collection of printed Virginia genealogical works would be complete without 
this book. Mrs. Sweeny has done her full share for Virginia students and in this 
publication has put up a monument that will ever endure to the witty and delightful 
William Montgomery Sweeny, who was so respected and beloved by all who had 


the pleasure of knowing him. —— 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University Library. Prepared by 
Nannig M. Tittey, Curator of Manuscripts, and Noma Lee Goopwyan, Assistant, 
Manuscript Department, with the assistance of the North Carolina Historical Rec- 
ords Survey Project, Division of Community Service Programs, Works Projects 
Administration. Durham, North Carolina, Duke University Press, 1947. (Historical 
Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society. Series 27-28), viii, 362 pages. 


The manuscript collection of the Duke University Library is a development of the 
manuscript collection of the Trinity College Historical Society begun in 1892, under 
the inspiration and direction of one of the pioneers in the revival of historical research 
in the South, the late Dr. John Spencer Bassett. Dr. William K. Boyd enlarged the pro- 
gram, and with the aid of a fund established by the generous and far-seeing William 
Washington Flowers increased the collection until today it stands among the foremost 
in size and quality in this country. After Dr. Boyd’s death in 1938, the Flowers fund 
was administered by Dr. Robert H. Woody, of the Department of History of the 
University, a former student of Dr. Boyd. The total number of manuscripts is now 
more than one million; and in addition there are three thousand volumes, such as 
court records, minutes of business corporations and educational institutions, journals 
and ledgers of merchants, diaries and note books of individuals of different professions 
and trades. Other funds than the one established by Mr. Flowers have helped to con- 
tinue the acquisitions. There have of course been some gifts. The emphasis in be- 
ginning to gather these papers was upon the period of the War of 1861-65, but this 
limited plan was expanded to include all Southern items primarily of the nineteenth 
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century; examples of an earlier period were not overlooked if they could be acquired. 
In general the papers relate to slavery, plantation life, culture and manufacture of to- 
bacco and cotton, agriculture, transportation, mercantile and manufacturing pursuits, 
educational and charitable institutions, and religious denominations. In gathering 
with such a broad program in mind there was bound to be in the collection much that 
pertains to politics, journalism and literature, and so we find mentioned in the Guide 
the correspondence of leading editors and literary men, such as Thomas Nelson Page, 
Thomas Holley Chivers and John Esten Cooke. 

All the States south of the Mason and Dixon line are represented, but Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama more abundantly. Included 
also but entirely disconnected from any Southern interest, are the letters and papers 
of some of the leading literary men of England and the United States; Robert Southey, 
Alfred Tennyson, George Moore, William M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti and 
Walt Whitman. Of a general social and political nature are the 95,000 items and 223 
volumes of the official files of the Socialist Party of America, from 1900 to 1938, the 
year preceding the outbreak of the war. 

It can readily be believed that such a large collection would be useless, unless it 
should be arranged and cataloged scrupulously and judiciously. As to the classifica- 
tion and cataloging in the library itself, let the compilers speak for themselves. “Ar- 
rangement and cataloging are based on the physical state of the manuscript; unbound 
manuscripts are filed flat in folders placed in fireproof steel boxes, and the bound 
manuscripts are shelved separately. Each collection has been analyzed and listed on 
3"x5" cards with a description of the contents, the number of items, the inclusive 
dates, and date of filing. In addition, for the rapid location of letters of prominent in- 
dividuals, an autograph file is kept, giving the date, recipient, and location of these 
individual letters. Other keys, designed to simplify the work of students using these 
manuscripts, consist of lists of the various collections according to location and subject 
matter” . . . Again I quote, “A collection [as interpreted by the catalogers in the Duke 
Library and by the compilers of this volume] is a group of papers as small as two items, 
centering around one individual, one organization, or one political unit. In the case 
of bound volumes, a single item connected with an individual, organization or political 
unit, has been listed as a separate collection. Small collections have been included in 
the belief that one letter of some individuals may be of greater significance than 
thousands written by others.” In the Guide there are 1,896 separate collections ar- 
ranged alphabetically in the 257 pages preceding the Index. If anyone wishes to find 
the John Clopton Papers and Account Books (1775-1897) of New Kent County, Vir- 
ginia, he will consult item 358 (on page 44) in alphabetical order, and following the 
title of this particular collection, there is a brief description of the documents. In 
some instances, for example, the Papers of David Campbell (1800-1869) (item 278), 
governor of Virginia, which includes 8,038 pieces and 32 volumes, are described with 
considerable detail, in two and a half pages, stating the principal subjects, and the 
names of correspondents, occurring in the collection; such subjects and names are 
entered accurately in the Index. In the description of these Campbell Papers the 
names of W. B. Campbell (1807-1867), Arthur Campbell (1742-1811), Thomas Mann 
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Randolph, Winfield Scott, William C. Rives, Maria Hamilton Campbell, Judge David 
Campbell (1753-1869), Archibald Roane, John Campbell (1789-186?), John Taylor, 
Spencer Roane, Thomas Ritchie appear with others; looking in the Index for each 
of these names, we find reference to the item number 278, together with references 
for the same name in other collections. The analysis and condensation of the main 
feature of the 1,896 collections have been done most judiciously, showing familiarity 
and indeed mastery of the general and individual subject matter of the whole collec- 
tion. The reader clearly observes that the Guide has been prepared by compilers who 
are well acquainted with Southern history. Miss Nannie M. Tilley and her assistant, 
Noma Lee Goodwin, are to be complimented for having constructed just what the title 
says, “A Guide,” scrupulous in detail where necessary; a sensible, dependable volume 
for which students of the history of the Southern States in the 19th century will be 
sincerely grateful. This Guide is an excellent example of what this type of biblio- 
graphical work should be; the copious Index of 103 pages manifests the same consci- 
entious and intelligent grasp, as in the main list, of the purpose of the volume. This 
reviewer finds no carelessness as to dates, names and reference numbers; his one criti- 
cism is that an index entry such as North Carolina (2 columns), Virginia (three col- 
umns), Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, should have had many subheadings. Un- 
doubtedly there has been faithful cooperation of several assistants for which Miss 
Tilley expresses her gratitude in the Preface. 

The total number of separate manuscripts, indicated by this Guide, from the differ- 
ent Southern States, which is to be considered an approximation only, is as follows: 
Virginia (including West Virginia), 279,904, and 1,305 bound volumes; North Caro- 
lina, 184,101, and 1,495 bound volumes; South Carolina, 44,473, and 194 bound vol- 
umes; Georgia, 18,975, and 226 bound volumes; Alabama, 13,234, and 64 bound vol- 
umes; Tennessee, 5,472, and 3 bound volumes; Mississippi, 1,468, and 44 bound vol- 
umes; Louisiana, 1,635, and 21 bound volumes; Florida, 4, and 1 bound volume; 
Arkansas, 339, and 1 bound volume; Maryland 1,849, and 10 bound volumes; Ken- 
tucky, 984, and 4 bound volumes. 

The surprising preponderance of Virginia manuscripts in the Duke Collection, com- 
pared with those of North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama, raises 
some queries: Were the personal papers in Virginia much more numerous than in 
the other states? Were the Virginia owners more easily induced to dispose of their 
papers outside of the state than owners in the four other states? Were the principal 
collections in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama already absorbed 
by historical commissions, historical societies, and institutions, leaving only a few to 
be obtained by the Duke Library? The numerous manuscripts that have been removed 
from Virginia should cause all Virginians to blush for their inertia and indifference. 
The removal and consequent loss of many Virginia documents in the course of the 
War of 1861-65, and in the subsequent confused period of reconstruction, is well- 
known. Such loss is irreparable. But residents of Virginia are too prone to consider 
the War of 1861-65 as the cause of all their manuscript losses, and fall back upon this 
as a defense of the loss of much for which they are wholly responsible. Fires in ill-kept 
and unsafe courthouses have destroyed much. It is reported that negligent officials 
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have actually burned documents in order to have a little more room for current records. 
Is this astonishing migration of papers to another state due to the lack of attachment 
to Virginia by certain residents, and also to the inattention (a mild term) of public 
officials whose duty it was to keep informed on’ this subject? Perhaps a few personal 
recollections of this reviewer on the preservation of personal papers in Virginia in 
the past forty years may be pertinent here. As assistant State Librarian for twelve 
years, he was always solicitous to acquire personal papers for the State Library, and 
due to his recommendations the Allason papers of Falmouth, the voluminous Martin 
papers relating to Virginia in the War of 1812, and smaller groups were added at 
trifling cost. He strongly recommended the purchase of the Brock Collection (now in 
the Huntington Library), a short time after Mr. Brock’s death, when its cost to the 
State Library would have been about $3,000 to $5,000. A few years later, in the 
period of inflation after World War I, at his suggestion, as appraiser, the Brock col- 
lection was offered to Virginians, at a cost one-third less than to a buyer outside the 
State, so anxious was the Brock family to keep the collection in Virginia. There have 
been and are now five agencies, four of them public: the State Library, State Conser- 
vation and Historical Commission, University of Virginia and William and Mary 
College; and one private, the Virginia Historical Society, that could have undertaken 
the preservation of Virginia manuscripts on a large scale, if supplied with funds. At 
any time this reviewer believes that an appeal to the General Assembly for funds for 
the State Library to send an agent throughout the state to gather in the personal 
papers and files of local newspapers, or an appeal to the governor for an emergency 
expenditure for a special collection would have been successful. ‘There has hardly been 
a project in the line of advancement and improvement, social and literary, since the 
adoption of the constitution of 1901, presented to the General Assembly, that that 
body has not been open to conviction. The State Conservation and Historical Com- 
mission has done little in the actual preservation of papers; it might have done much 
more because in its very commendable development of the historical marker system, 
an example for all other states, it has had its representatives in all parts of the State 
and could either have collected the papers for its own archives, or have kept the State 
Library informed. The Conservation Commission does have a voluminous file of 
local data useful for placing markers, and a comprehensive collection of photographs 
of old houses in Virginia identified through the research of its own staff; its oppor- 
tunity was challenging; it has accomplished much in studying and advertising the 
resources of the State, in establishing the system of historical markers, and in its 
general publicity, but a proper and broad view of resources should have included 
manuscripts lying in attics and storerooms; consideration for their acquirement and 
preservation should have been as urgent as for the more obvious material resources. 
Aside from any cultural value to Virginians themselves from having their own his- 
torical manuscripts remain in the State, the very considerable commercial or money 
value derived from the many students and visitors who come to the State for research, 
should be remembered. The other public institutions, the University of Virginia 
and William and Mary College were struggling for years to improve their whole 
academic equipment of which the library was only one part, and therefore extensive 
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funds were seldom available for the purchase, or even care of manuscript collections. 
The late Dr. Lyon G. Tyler began to publish the first historical magazine in Virginia, 
the William and Mary Historical Quarterly, in 1892, and although conducting it 
with his own energy, enthusiasm and expense, it brought interest into the general 
subject of Virginia manuscripts; he had succeeded at the time of his retirement as 
President of the College in 1918, in building up a small collection of about 10,000 
pieces in the College Library. When this reviewer became librarian of William and 
Mary College in June 1920, it was part of President Chandler’s plan in his devotion 
to Virginia history, to re-establish the William and Mary Historical Quarterly as a 
college publication and to make it one means of arousing interest in the preservation 
of Virginia books and manuscripts that might redound to the advantage of the col- 
lections in the College Library. In the first volume of the re-established Quarterly, 
that is, in 1921, there was an appeal for gifts of manuscripts which in the course of 
twenty-four years incited so many generous friends, that the collection had increased 
to 400,000 pieces, and includes papers of such prominent figures as George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, John Marshall, George 
Mason, General Joseph E. Johnston. Of all historically-minded Virginians it has been 
the privilege of the reviewer to know, the most indefatigable, most enthusiastic, most 
generous of time and money, and most Virginian-minded was the late Hon. Robert 
M. Hughes of Norfolk. Upon the appointment of Dr. Harry Clemons as librarian 
of the University of Virginia in 1926, that institution entered upon a vigorous cam- 
paign to collect and preserve Virginia manuscripts; with the energetic cooperation of 
his associates, Mr. John Cook Wyllie, Dr. Lester J. Cappon, Mr. Francis L. Berkeley, 
Jr., and others, the collection now numbers more than one million items. The point 
this reviewer wishes to make is that both of these state-supported academic libraries, 
for years in ill suited and ill equipped buildings, and at a time when the student 
body was so rapidly increasing, were doing the best they could; they were having 
the greatest difficulty in buying current books for the classes and in adding to their 
research facilities, which had been most lamentably inadequate, and had hardly a 
penny for the purchase of Virginia manuscripts, although Duke University had, it 
is believed, about two hundred thousand dollars as capital outlay for this purpose. 
Fortunately, there were a number of loyal Virginians, who as before intimated, gave 
their collections, when an appeal was made, to these institutions. The Virginia His- 
torical Society is a private institution, and for many years with a meagre endowment, 
in a former private dwelling, with only the membership fees to depend upon, it could 
not attempt an extensive campaign for acquisitions; yet the additions, under Secre- 
taries Stanard and Torrence, to their manuscripts have been numerous, and of ex- 
treme significance, because many touch the eighteenth, and some the seventeenth 
century. With enlarged and more convenient quarters, with considerably increased 
endowment, the Society looks forward to making a vigorous appeal, especially to its 
members, for contributions to its manuscript holdings. 

To some of us, as we glance over the titles of the Virginia manuscripts in this col- 
lection, the query arises, how come? By what authority could 6,600 items and 9 vol- 
umes of Franklin County, Virginia, Court records migrate to Duke University, either 
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by gift or purchase? The same query arises as to 48 items of Frederick County Court 
papers; Loudoun County militia records (1783-1833); Norfolk County poor records 
(1797-1801); minutes of the Revolutionary Committee of Isle of Wight County for 
1775; 27 items and 4 volumes of the Rockbridge County Court records (1778-1848); 
4,171 items and 104 volumes of the Rockingham County records (1700-1901); 6,945 
items and 1 volume of Staunton City records (1770-1879), including Corporation 
of Staunton records (1790-1871) and Corporation Court records (1774-1879). The 
innocent bystander wonders whether these records were rescued from fires of sup- 
posed waste paper, from trash barrels, or from forgotten storerooms, or were they given 
away by local official sanction? 
ity E. G. Swem 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 


APPENDIX TO REVIEW 


The reviewer has selected titles of the more important Virginia items, determinea 
largely but not altogether by the size of the individual collections. In preparation 
of the following list omissions were necessary that the list would not be too long; 
it is printed for two reasons: since many members and friends of the Virginia His- 
torical Society will not have ready access to the Guide, it is submitted as a desirable 
reference tool for help in whatever investigation of Virginia history they may be under- 
taking; and as a warning to Virginians in order that former neglect and indifference 
may be averted. 


Tuomas Apams Account Books (1768-1808). 2 volumes, Augusta County, Virginia. 

E. A. ALLEN Lerrer-Boox (1818-1835). 1 volume, Accomac County, Virginia. 

Ricuarp ALLEN Account Book (1839-1874). 2 volumes, Keysville, Virginia. 

F. T. Anperson Papers (1828-1858). 443 items, Botetourt County, Virginia. 

D. AppLeBerry Papers (1810-1896). 1,750 items, Fluvanna County, Virginia. 

F. H. Ancuer Papers (1804-1885). 939 items, and 15 volumes, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Turner Asusy Papers (1861-1863). 85 items. 

Arxanta & Ricumonp Arr Linz Ry. Co. (1871-1872). Letter-book, Richmond, Virginia. 

B. M. Bacay Papers (1830-1894). 910 items, Powhatan County, Virginia 

Rosert Barrp Papers (1827-1871). 1,425 items, Manchester, Virginia. 

P. BarxspaLe Papers (1783-1842). 303 items, Halifax County, Virginia. 

WiutuaM BaskervitLE Papers (1799-1884). 101 items, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 

James Branton Papers (1830-1869). 829 items, Cumberland County, Virginia. 

WituuM Bo ttinc Papers (1766-1849). 876 items, Goochland County, Virginia. 

Jon Bonsack Papers (1816-1908). 2,000 items, and 46 volumes, Roanoke County, Virginia. 

Avex Rosrnson Borerer Papers (1836-1889). 1,478 items, and 4 volumes, Shepherdstown, 
West Virginia. 

Grorce M. Brown Papers (1834-1881). 191 items, Cartersville, Cumberland County, Virginia. 

Bryary Papers (1810-1850). 666 items and 3 volumes, White Post, Frederick County, Virginia. 

Lucie Core Burwet Papers (1872-1905). 1,079 items, and 2 volumes, Mecklenburg County, 
Virginia. 

Isaac pa L. W. Butter Papers (1830-1886). 1,632 items, Caroline County, Virginia. 

Cares CAMPBELL Papers (1770-1879). 1,358 items, and 5 volumes, Virginia. 

Davin CampsELt Papers (1800-1869). 8,038 items, and 32 volumes, Abingdon, Virginia. 

Rosert Carrer Letrer-Booxs (1772-1793). 18 letter-books and memorandum books containing 
3,135 letters, Nomini Hall, Westmoreland County, Virginia. 
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Joun CLopron Papers anp Account Booxs (1775-1897). 9,394 items, and 6 volumes, New Kent 
County, and Manchester, Virginia. 
Mary E. Croup Papsrs (1847-1884). 218 items, Front Royal, Virginia. 
Joun Esten Cooxe Papers (1840-1896). 278 items, and 7 volumes, Clarke County, Virginia. 
ALex CuNNINGHAM Papgrs (1825-1859), 5,918 items, and 44 volumes, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Isaac Davis, Jn., Papers (1790-1828). 611 items, Stanardsville, Orange County, Virginia. 
Sam’t Davis Papgrs (1794-1819). 788 items, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
DismaL Swamp Lanp Company Papers (1763-1879). 4,328 items, and 8 volumes. 
Gzorcs C. Dromcoo.e Papgrs (1767-1895). 779 items, Lawrenceville, Virginia. 
W. P. Duke Papers (1840-1884). 210 items, Goochland County, Virginia. 
Apam L. Duntop anp Dan’t Rirs (1802-1875). 378 items, Augusta County, Virginia. 
Joun A. Exper Papers (1837-1910). 127 items, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Cuartes Extis anp Georce W. Munrorp Papzrs (1802-1925). 4,623 items, and 17 volumes, 
Richmond, Vizginia. 
Arruur Emmerson Papsrs (1793-1878). 300 items, Portsmouth, Virginia. 
Beny. SropperT Ewext anp R. S. Ewe tt, 1 volume of correspondence. 
Farmers Bank oF Vircinta (1858-1865). 1 volume, Danville, Virginia. 
Purp R. Fenpary Papsrs (1806-1867). 85 items, Alexandria, Virginia. 
W. A. J. Funney Papgrs (1849-1864). 63 items, Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 
EvizaseTH D. FrrzHucH Papers (1829-1861). 21 items, “Santee,” near Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Joun B. Froyp Pargrs (1836-1862). 255 items, Abingdon, Virginia. 
FRANKLIN County, Vircrnia, Court Recorps (1760-1882). 6,600 items, and 9 volumes. 
Freperick County, Vircinia, Court Papers (1791-1803). 48 items. 
WituraM Gatt, Jr., Papers (1812-1850). 101 items, Richmond, Virginia. 
James GarLanp Account Books (1817-1840). 4 volumes, Danville, Virginia. 
Tomas GarLAND Papgrs (1805-1911). 944 items, Albemarle County, Virginia. 
James M. Gannett Papers (1733-1923). 148 items, and 4 volumes, Loudoun County, Virginia. 
HENRY AND Joun Garst Papsrs (1830-1867). 155 items, and 4 volumes, Roanoke County, 
Virginia. 
F, W. ron Nore Book anp JournaL (1815-1822). 1 volume. 
Tuomas W. Grmer (1817-1870). 10 volumes, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 
Wi1u1aM GranaM Papers (1783-1885). 1,113 papers, and 12 volumes, Lexington, Virginia. 
WixiraM Crark Grasty AND Joun F. Rison Papers (1788-1876). 8,000 items, and 118 volumes, 
Danville, Virginia. 
Durr Green Papers (1817-1894). 1,127 items, and 156 volumes, Falmouth, Virginia. 
Harrax County, Vircinia, Tax Recorps (1838-1842). 3 items. 
Joun F. Hamrranck Papers (1795-1849). 1,541 items, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Ammon G. Hancock Papsrs (1846-1855). 345 items, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
J. H. Harcrave Account Books (1852-1892). 15 volumes, Pittsylvania County, Virginia. 
Davin B. Harris Papers (1789-1894). 4,924 items, and 8 volumes, Louisa County, Virginia. 
James P. Harrison Account Books (1829-1867). 16 volumes, Brunswick County, Virginia. 
Wituiam B. Hatcuetr Papers (1828-1849). 68 items, Lunenburg County, Virginia. 
Sotomon HENcKEL Papers (1801-1869). 105 items, New Market, Virginia. 
E. B. Hicks anp Davin S. Hicks Papers (1800-1913 ). 3,503 items, and 13 volumes, Brunswick 
County, Virginia. 
Grorce FrepericK Hotmes Papers (1772-1931). 3,072 items, and 65 volumes, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. 
Joun sien Papers (1752-1860/9). 5,250 items, and 102 volumes, Franklin County, Virginia. 
Joun Hoomes Papgrs (1780-1810). 97 items, Caroline County, Virginia. 
Puitip HowertTon Papers (1817-1879). 827 items, Halifax County, Virginia. 
Cuarces H. Hunron Papers (1815-1896). 425 items, Prince William County, Virginia. 
Tuomas JoNATHAN (STONEWALL) Jackson Papers (1855-1865). 2,570 items, Lexington, Virginia 
GeNneRAL Brap.ey T. Jonnson Papers (1857-1901). 920 items. 
Joszru Jones Papers (1681-1876). 704 items, Petersburg, Virginia. 
Henry Kacey Papers (1769-1883). 703 items, Shenandoah County, Virginia. 
Joun Ricuarpson Kixpy Papers (1755-1919). 33,262 items, Suffolk, Virginia. 
Henry Cray Kress Papsrs (1816-1934). 110 items, Winchester, Virginia. 
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Cuartes T., D. W., anp Francis R. Lasstrer Papers (1832-1928). 21,740 items, Petersburg, 
Virginia. 

Rosert Lawson Papers (1776-1825). 40 items, Richmond, Virginia. 

ABNER JOHNSON AND F, P. LEAVENwWorTH Papers (1822-1915). 1,411 items, and 12 volumes, 
Petersburg, Virginia. 

Puitie Lupwer Lee Lepcer (1743-1783). Westmoreland County, Virginia. 

Genera Rosert E. Lee Papers (1749-1904). 158 items, Arlington, Virginia. 

Joun Lercuer Papers (1850-1897). 17 items, Lexington, Virginia. 

Lawrence Lewis Papers (1812-1840). 63 items, Woodlawn Estate. 

Loupoun County Munir Recorps (1783-1833). 33 items. 

Epwarp Lucas Papers (1821-1868). 138 items, Charlestown, West Virginia. 

James McDoweE t Papers (1767-1888). 736 items, Lexington, Virginia. 

S. A. MarsTELter Papers (1783-1865). 239 items, Prince William County, Virginia. 

THomson Francis Mason Papers (1778-1886). 152 items, Alexandria, Virginia. 

WituiaM Masste Papers (1766-1876). 96 items, and 6 volumes, Nelson County, Virginia. 

M. F. Maury Papers (1853-1898). 158 items, Lexington, Virginia. 

WituiaM H. E. Merritt Papers (1834-1889). 211 items, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Joun L. Mertens Papers (1844-1853 ).47 items, Petersburg, Virginia. 

Perer AND Hucu Minor Note Books (1812-1860). 7 volumes, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Jacos Morpecat Papers (1784-1904). 2,806 items, Warrenton, North Carolina and Richmond, 
Virginia 

Ps. AND Wi1u1AM P. Mosg.ey Papers (1756-1907). 1,015 items, and 11 volumes, 
Buckingham County, Virginia. 

BatraiLe Muse Papers (1726-1891 ). 6,838 items, and 26 volumes, Berkeley County, West 
Virginia. 

Tamaal Na te Papers (1805-1905). 639 items, and 1 volume, Culpeper County, Virginia. 

Srertinc Nestetr Papers (1821-1871). 217 items, Lunenburg County, Virginia. 

New Lonpon Acapemy Minutes, New Lonpon, Vircrinta (1826-1881). 1 volume. 

NorFrotx County Poor Recorps (1794-1801). 1 volume, Norfolk County, Virginia. 

Joun M. Orr Papers (1818-1899). 9,495 items, and 12 volumes, Leesburg, Virginia. 

EvizaBETH Pace Papers (1803-1864). 34 items, Shelley, Gloucester County, Virginia. 

Joun Paces Papers (1777-1803). 23 items, Rosewell, Gloucester County, Virginia. 

Tuomas NeEtson Pace Papgrs (1759-1926). 9,233 items, and 2 volumes, Hanover County 
Virginia. 

Persies Recorps (1849-1908). 12 volumes, Richmond and Petersburg, Virginia 

H. L. Perouzse Papers (1841-1899). 171 items, Brooklyn, New York, and Richmond, Virginia. 

Duptey D. PENDLETON Papers (1861-1865). 85 items, Jefferson County, West Virginia. 

Maprson AND WILLIAM PENDLETON Papers (1775-1932). 1,803 items, Louisa County, Virginia. 

WiuraM NELson PENDLETON Papers (1861-1862). 173 items, Lexington, Virginia. 

GreEN W. PENN Papers (1764-1894). 180 items, Patrick County, Virginia. 

Rosert E. Peyton Papers (1827-1876). 52 items, Fauquier County, Virginia. 

Georce E. Picxetr Papers (1861-1864). 22 items, Richmond, Virginia. 

F. H. Prerront Papers (1861-1865). 23 items, official correspondence, as governor of Virginia. 

WILLIAM AND JoHN Preston Papers (1740-1824). 337 items, Montgomery County, Virginia. 

Witu1am B. Price Account Books (1836-1859). 9 volumes, Brunswick County, Virginia. 

Georcs J. Ramsey Papers (1802-1918). 4,035 items, and 25 volumes, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Minutes oF REVOLUTIONARY COMMITTEE OF IsLE oF WicHT Counry, 1775. 

H. H. Rippresercer Papers (1874-1891). 557 items, Woodstock, Virginia. 

Aurrep L. Rives Papers (1839-1888). 1,158 items, Albemarle County, Virginia. 

J. H. Rocuetre Papers (1781-1907). 964 items, Southampton County, Virginia. 

Rocxsripce County Court Recorps (1778-1848). 27 items, and 4 volumes. 

RocxrincHamM County Recorps (1700-1911). 4,171 items, and 104 volumes. 

Saran A. Rootes Pavers (1822-1884). 124 items, Gloucester County, Virginia. 

Dantet Ruccres Papers (1847-1865). 142 items, and 1 volume, Fredericksburg, Virginia. 

James Rumsey Papers ( 1787-1930). 115 items, Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 

Joun Rutuerroorp Papers AND LETTER Booxs (1754-1891). 611 items, and 2 volumes, 
Richmond and Goochland County, Virginia. 
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2) R. W. SANDERS AND JoHN W. GrEENE Papers (1808-1876). 225 items, and 7 volumes, 
Wytheville, Virginia. 

Mary E. FLeminc ScHoorer Papers (1810-1910). 1,081 items, Hanover County, Virginia. 

5 James SHEPPARD PaPERS (1830-1889). 1,538 items, Hanover County, Virginia. 

Grorce N. Sxipwirn Drariss (1848-1869). 4 volumes, Richmond, Virginia. 

Dan’t F. SLauGuTER Papers (1775-1865). 100 items, Culpeper County, Virginia. 

Pure M. SLtaucuTer Papers (1863-1865). 275 items. 

ExvizaBeTH M. Smiruson Papers (1805-1902). 611 items, Lunenburg County, Virginia. 

MELCHIZzIDEK Spracins Papers (1790-1863). 210 items, Halifax County, Virginia. 

ApraM PENN SraPLes Papers (1813-1931). 635 items, Patrick County, Virginia. 

SraTE Bank or Cocumsia PaPErs. 15,000 items, and 100 volumes, Fluvanna County, Virginia. 

STAUNTON, VircINtA, Recorps (1770-1879). 6,945 items, and 1 volume; ConPORATION OF 
SraunTOoN Recorps (1790-1871). Corporation Court Recorps (1774-1879). 

WiiuiaM T. SuTHERLIN Papgrs (1846-1894). 234 items, Danville, Virginia. 

Hesrer VAN Breser Tass Papers (1816-1822). 43 items, Mathews County, Virginia. 

WituiaM Tarry Papers (1807-1869). 323 items, Clarksville, Virginia. 

CaBELL TAVENER AND ALEX S. Wiruers Papers (1784-1929). 3,000 items, Wood County, 
West Virginia. 

James Tuomas Papers (1850-1879). 14,086 items, Richmond, Virginia. 

mond, Grorce WiLMER TurRNER Papers (1846-1896). 1,574 items, Goochland County, Virginia. 

W. E. Wess Papers (1842-1921). 121 items, Hanover County, Virginia. 

Joun S. West Papers (1833-1861). 192 items, Buckingham County, Virginia. 

PerMELiA H. Wurre.aw Papsgrs (1855-1923). 125 items, Madison County, Virginia. 

James M. Wixtcox Papers (1831-1871). 328 items, Charles City County, Virginia. 

Larkin WILuIs Papers (1832-1884). 193 items, Richmond, Virginia. 

d. Joun AND Puitre Winn Papers (1780-1892). 2,610 items, and 27 volumes, Fluvanna County, 
Virginia. 

Joun nl Papers (1837-1905). 96 items, Prince Edward County, Virginia. if 

James L. Woopvitte Papers (1817-1871). 377 items, Botetourt County, Virginia. ‘a 

Witu1aM B. Yonce Papers (1827-1893). 127 items, Wytheville, Virginia. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


In Annual Meeting on January 19, 1948 


Tue Annual Meeting of members of the Virginia Historical Society was held in The 
Lee House, Richmond, Virginia, on the afternoon of Monday, January 19, 1948, 
being the anniversary of General Lee’s birth and the date fixed for such assemblies by 
the Constitution. 

President Edmund Randolph Williams, who had been unanimously elected to the 
presidency of the Society by the Executive Committee following the death of Mr. 
Weddell, opened the meeting by sounding three strokes on the old St. John’s bell. 
Declaring a quorum in attendance, the Chairman stated that first in order of busi- 
ness was the reading of the Minutes of the last Annual Meeting; however, he added, 
since these had been published in April, 1947, issue of the Society's Magazine, per- 
haps their reading was unnecessary, and that he would entertain a motion to approve 
them as published. Such a motion was duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
carried. 

Then, addressing the Society, Mr. Williams said: 

“This year had scarcely begun with earnest hopes and wishes for a ‘Happy New 
Year’ when there was brought to us news of the tragic death of our then President 
and his beloved wife. To most, if not to all, of us here there came shock and distress 
in the loss of dear friends. To us collectively as members of the Virginia Historical 
Society there has come a realization of the loss of gracious, generous, loyal and de- 
voted benefactors through whose munificence we became owners of beautiful Virginia 
House with it spacious grounds and gardens, and from whom we have received so 
abundantly gifts to further the work of this Society. 

“Before proceeding with the matters to be considered at this meeting, it is appro- 
priate that we pay tribute, though words are inadequate to express our sense of loss. 
Dr. Brydon and Mr. Torrence were requested to submit a memorial to be made part 
of the records of this meeting.” 


Doctor Brydon then presented the following memorial: 


In Memoriam 
Alexander Wilbourne and Virginia Chase Weddell 


We, the members of the Virginia Historical Society, desire to put upon record our 
great sense of loss to the Society, the City of Richmond, and the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, in the tragic death of Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell on January 


1st, 1948. 
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Returning to this City after his many years of distinguished public service, both 
Mr. and Mrs. Weddell made for themselves a distinctive place in the cultural, phil- 
anthropic and religious life of Richmond. The genuine and understanding interest of 
both of them in everything that pertains to the welfare of the community won for 
them widespread gratitude and affection. Their service and leadership in the fields 
of art and of history as shown by their interest in the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
and the Virginia Historical Society will not soon be forgotten by those who are in- 
terested in the welfare of these institutions. Their wide interest in educational, phil- 
anthropic and historical institutions, as shown by the generous bequests they both 
made, will perpetuate their names in many fields. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Weddell have shown over many years and by many evidences, 
their continuing interest in our Virginia Historical Society. By the gifts made during 
their lifetime, as well as by testamentary provision, they have placed our Society in 
a position in which it will be enabled to perform in the future a far greater service 
to the people of Virginia than it has ever been able to do heretofore. 

Mr. Weddell, at the time of his death, was just completing his fourth year as presi- 
dent of our Society. During that time, and as a direct result of his leadership, the 
work of the Society has been greatly strengthened and enlarged upon wider lines. 
Through the merging of the Battle Abbey Corporation into our Society, as well as by 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Weddell of the Virginia House, the Virginia Historical So- 
ciety faces a future of vast promise and unlimited opportunity. Our leader has fallen 
in the battle. Our highest tribute of gratitude and affection will be our determination 


to carry on. 
D. MacLaren Brydon 


Epmunp RanpotpH WILLIAMS 
CLayTtTon TORRENCE 
Committee. 


Mr. Williams stated that before leaving Richmond on his intended winter vacation, 
Mr. Weddell, as president of the Society, had prepared on behalf of the Executive 
Committee, a report of the Society's work during the calendar year 1947, and had 
requested him to present the report to the Annual Meeting. Mr. Williams then read 
the report in full. 

The president’s report, as read by Mr. Williams, was, on motion duly made and 
seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this meeting as Appendix 
I, and it was directed that it be published in the April 1948 number of The Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography. 

Upon conclusion of the reading of the president's report, the chairman announced 
that the next business before the meeting was the Report of the Treasurer of the 
Society for the fiscal year ending December 31, 1947, and the Report of our financial 
agent, the First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond. These reports were 
presented by Mr. S. M. Bemiss, Chairman of the Finance Committee, and were, on 
motion duly made and seconded, received and ordered filed with the minutes of this 
meeting, as Appendices II and III, respectively. 
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The Chairman announced that the election of Officers and Executive Committee- 
men for 1948 was in order, adding that by direction of the Executive Committee a 
Nominating Committee had been appointed, whose report and recommendations 
would next be heard. The report of the Nominating Committee was then read by 
its Chairman, Dr. H. J. Eckenrode, as follows: 


“Richmond, Virginia, 
January 19, 1948. 


To THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA HisTorRICAL SOCIETY, 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 


Dear Sir: 
The undersigned, constituting your Nominating Committee, have the honor to pro- 
pose the following named persons for election to the offices indicated: 


To be President: Edmund Randolph Williams, of Richmond. 


To be Vice-Presidents: 

David K. E. Bruce, of Brookneal; G. MacLaren Brydon, of Richmond; Herbert A. 
Claiborne, of Richmond; Hugh B. Grigsby Galt, of Norfolk; John Peyton McGuire, 
of Richmond; Alexander H. Sands, of Richmond; Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., of 
Rapidan; B. Randolph Wellford, of Richmond. 


To be Members of the Executive Committee: 

Thomas P. Abernethy, of University; Samuel M. Bemiss, of Richmond; Wyndham 
B. Blanton, of Richmond; Alexander G. Brown, Jr., of Richmond; Stewart Bryan, 
Jr., of Richmond; Robert Hill Carter, of Richmond; Spencer L. Carter, of Rich- 
mond; Stuart G. Christian, of Richmond; Douglas S. Freeman, of Richmond; George 
P. Coleman, of Williamsburg; Preston Davie, of New York; Landon R. Funsten, of 
Richmond; Eppa Hunton, IV, of Richmond; George H. Jamerson, of Richmond; 
J. Ambler Johnston, of Richmond; Edward L. Ryan, of Richmond; Walter S. Rob- 
ertson, of Richmond; William F. Tompkins, of Richmond. 


Respectfully submitted, 


H. J. Ecxenrove, Chairman 
Mrs. Joun Bett WiLt1AMs 
Mrs. BrockensroucH LAMB” 


Following the reading of this report, the Chairman asked if there were further 
nominations. None being made, a motion was duly made, seconded, and unanimously 
adopted, that the Recording Secretary be directed to cast the ballot of the members 
present for the election of the officers and the committeemen named in the report. 

Mr. Eppa Hunton moved that the dues of the annual members of the Society be 
increased from $5.00 to $10.00. Mr. Robert Hill Carter then offered the following 


as a substitute motion: 
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Resolved, that Article II, paragraph 3, of the Constitution of the Society be 
amended by striking out said paragraph and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“The dues to be paid by the several classes of members shall be fixed from time 
to time by the Executive Committee.” 
After considerable discussion, the substitute motion was carried by a majority vote. 
There being no further business, the meeting thereupon adjourned. 


Davin J. Mays, 
Secretary. 
Approved : 


E. RanDoLPH WILLIAMS, 
Chairman. 


Out of respect to the late Alexander Wilbourne Weddell and Virginia Chase 
Weddell, the evening meeting of the Society was not held. The Annual Address 
which was to have been delivered before that meeting by Doctor Edwin Mims, will, 
through the courtesy of Doctor Mims, be delivered by him next year. 


= ~¢Pts 
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Appendix I 


The Report of the President, the late Alexander W. Weddell, for the year 1947, 
prepared by him and left with E. Randolph Williams, with the request that he pre- 
sent it to the Society in Annual Meeting, January 19, 1948. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT 


FeLttow MEemBeErs: 

In accordance with a requirement of our Constitution I have the honor and pleas- 
ure to submit on behalf of our Executive Committee the following report of the activi- 
ties of our Society during the calendar year 1947, and of its state at the close of that 


period. 


NECROLOGY 
January 1 to December 31, 1947 


In a later paragraph will be given figures of membership at the close of 1947. Just 
here it is my sad duty to read the names of members who died within the twelve 
months under examination, asking you as I do so to stand in homage to their memory: 


Mrs. L. C. Anderson, Bainbridge, Ohio 

Dr. Matthew Page Andrews, Baltimore, Maryland 
Mr. W. F. Augustine, Boston, Massachussets 

Mr. J. Gordon Bohannon, Petersburg, Virginia 
Hon. George L. Browning, Orange, Virginia 

Mr. Starling W. Childs, New York, New York 
Mr. Andrew D. Christian, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Edward H. Clark, San Francisco, California 
Dr. Malvern B. Clopton, St. Louis, Missouri 

Mrs. William S. Conant, Washington, D. C. 
Colonel Cary I. Crockett, Smyth County, Virginia 
Professor Richard Heath Dabney, Charlottesville, Virginia 
Mr. Jackson Davis, New York, New York 

Mrs. B. Frank Deford, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. Louis A. Dent, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. David W. Eaton, Oak Grove, Virginia 

Dr. Carroll H. Fowlkes, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. Leroy Truman Goble, Chicago, Illinois 
Hon. Franklin Mott Gunther, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Charles C. Haskell, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. J. C. Heflin, Ruby, Virginia 
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Mr. William H. Hidden, Jr., Staunton, Virginia 
Prof. W. J. Hinke, Auburn, New York 

Mr. William Wade Hinshaw, Washington, D. C. 
Rev. Lewis F. Hite, Cambridge, Massachussets 
Dean William T. Hodges, Staunton, Virginia 

Mr. Elmore D. Hotchkiss, Jr., Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. William Smith Howell, Jr., Bryan, Texas 

Mrs. W. Moscoe Huntley, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Walter Stilson Hutchins, New Canaan, Connecticut 
Mrs. A. Seddon Jones, Ellerson, Virginia 

Mrs. Cora E. Marsh, Rockford, Illinois 

Mr. Rudolph P. Miller, White Plains, New York 
Judge William A. Moncure, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Samuel P. Morton, Jr., Baltimore, Maryland 
Colonel Benjamin P. Nicklin, Signal Mountain, ‘Tennessee 
Mrs. W. T. Oppenhimer, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. A. H. Pendleton, Richmond Heights, Missouri 
Mr. Henry C. Riely, Richmond, Virginia 

Mrs. George S. Robbins, Haverford, Pennsylvania 
Miss Roberta Rutherfoord, Roanoke, Virginia 

Mrs. Willits Sawyer, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. William C. Shriver, Baltimore 12, Maryland 
Miss Lucy W. Stewart, Brook Hill, Virginia 

Mr. Henry P. Strause, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. R. C. Ballard Thruston, Louisville, Kentucky 
Mr. Jeff Truly, Fayette, Mississippi 

Mrs. S. James Turlington, Accomac, Virginia 

Mr. J. M. S. Waring, New York, New York 

Mr. R. Gray Williams, Winchester, Virginia 

Mr. Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, Kentucky 

Mr. James Mitchell Woltz, Parkersburg, West Virginia 


While all of these were valued members of our Society, manifesting t’»zir interest 
steadily in the Society’s work, several of them were marked students of Virginia history, 
having made notable contributions to the literature of the subject; while several of them 
were generous benefactors of the Society. Memorials of the distinguished scholars, Pro- 
fessor Richard Heath Dabney and Doctor Matthew Page Andrews, have appeared 
in our Magazine during the year. William J. Hinke, in years gone, was an able con- 
tributor to the pages of our Magazine. William Wade Hinshaw was the editor of 
several volumes of Quaker records. Henry Carrington Riely was distinguished alike 
for his ability as a lawyer and for his studies of eminent Virginia statesmen. Elizabeth 
Valentine Huntley (Mrs. W. Moscoe Huntley) was the author of the charmingly 
written Peninsula Pilgrimage, in which she described many Virginia homes in the 
James River section of the Commonwealth. R. C. Ballard Thruston was the author 
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of many interesting studies in Kentucky and Virginia history and biography, and was 
president of The Filson Club, Louisville. Miss Lucy Williamson Stewart, for more 
than a half century a beloved member of our Society, was one of the several ladies 
who with their mother, Mrs. John Stewart, of Brook Hill, so graciously and generously 
presented to the Society in 1892 this house which has ever since been its home. 

Then there is one whose name does not appear in our Necrology, as she was not 
a member of the Society, but whose loving interest in our work led her to make a 
generous bequest of funds to the Society and to direct that certain books and papers 
from her library be placed with the Virginia Historical Society. This was Mrs. Myrta 
Lockett Avary, a native of Halifax County, Virginia, who later became a distinguished 
resident of the State of Georgia. Mrs. Avary will be well-remembered as one of that 
small group who may be said to have been trail-makers among southern women in 
the field of Civil War literature. A Virginia Girl in the Civil War and Dixie After 
the War are books of distinction from Mrs. Avary’s pen. Mrs. Avary, together with 
Isabella D. Martin, edited Mrs. Mary Boykin Chestnut’s A Diary from Dixie. Mrs. 
Avary was also author of several other books and a contributor to publications of 
varying character. 


MERGER INTO THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF THE 
CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION 


In the previous Annual Report attention was drawn to the merger into the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, occurring during 1946, of the Confederate Memorial Asso- 
ciation, owners of Battle Abbey. For full information concerning this merger refer- 
ence should be made to the previous report. Here it should be mentioned that since 
this absorption steps are being taken for the gradual improvement of the newly 
acquired property; also, and in greater measure than before, Battle Abbey is being 
used by our Society for its activities. 

Its spacious rooms lend themselves to public gatherings such as were held in them 
during the past year. These included an address on April 17 by the Honorable Armis- 
tead Mason Dobie of the Federal bench, who spoke on “Federal Judges in Virginia 
before 1860”; and another on May 28 by Dr. Wyndham Bolling Blanton of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, his subject being “Medicine in Virginia before 1700.” On June 
3, in a beautiful and moving ceremony, an account of which from the pen of Rebecca 
Yancey Williams appears in the July issue of our Quarterly, the Confederate battle 
flags hanging in the flag room of Battle Abbey were formally received. Vice-President 
Sands presided at this ceremony; the presentation was made by Lieutenant Governor 
Collins, and the flags were received by Dr. Douglas S. Freeman of our Executive Com- 
anianen on behalf of the Society. On October 23, David J. Mays, Esq., of the Richmond 

3ar, and our Recording Secretary, read illuminating chapters from his forthcoming 
biography of Edmund Pendleton with special reference to Speaker John Robinson. 
The concluding lecture of this series was given by Mrs. Katharine McCook Knox, 
on November 20, her subject being “Romance and Sentiment in American Art,” with 
attractive slides to illustrate her remarks. Mrs. Knox is well-known as a student of 
art subjects and is a qualified critic in American portraiture. 
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ind was In this general connection it may be added that a handsome gift from Mrs. Arthur 
or more Kelly Evans will, it is hoped, make possible the cutting of a door in the portrait gal- 
I ladies lery, thus permitting easy access to the beautiful gardens lying at the back of the 
erously Abbey, without the necessity, now existing, of going out of the front door and walking 
e. around the building in order to reach the spacious grounds. Our Society extends 
was not to Mrs. Evans its warm thanks for her generous aid. 
make a 
papers GIFT OF THE ELLEN GLASGOW RESIDENCE 
_Myrta In the previous report reference was also made to, and full details given concern- 
ruished ing, the gift to the Society of the Glasgow House, at No. 1 West Main Street. Fol- 
of that lowing the wishes of the giver, Arthur Graham Glasgow, Esq., a tablet has been 
men in placed beside the front door of the building recording that “Here Ellen Glasgow Lived 
2 After and Wrote and Here She Died November 21, 1945.” 
t with 
Mrs. OTHER GIFTS 
ons of Special thanks are owed and are tendered to the following members and friends 
for monetary contributions within the twelve months: 
The Estate of Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avary 
The Estate of R. C. Ballard Thruston 
Miss Elsie T. Clark 
e Vir- Clifton F. Davis 
Asso- Mrs. Arthur Kelly Evans 
refer- Miss Mary F. Failing 
since Miss Juliet Fauntleroy 
newly Arthur Graham Glasgow 
being Mrs. George E. Hineman 
Professor John A. Kelly 
them David J. Mays 
\rmis- Mrs. R. S. Reynolds i 
rginia Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell ! 
r Ex. Alexander W. Weddell 1 
June The Reverend Armistead Welbourne i 
becca The total gifts and bequests for 1947 amounted to something over $30,000. 1 
a GIFTS OF OIL PORTRAITS AND BUSTS DURING THE YEAR 
2rnor During the year our gallery has been enriched by a number of oil portraits and busts: 
Som- A portrait in oil of Jacqueline P. Taylor (1797-1827), one time member of the 
nond Executive Committee and Treasurer of the Society. This was painted by Marcia 
ning Silvette from an original miniature and was presented to the Society by Mr. Jacquelin 
ison. P. Taylor, of Richmond. 
nox, A crayon portrait of Dr. George W. Bagby, a former Corresponding Secretary and 
with Librarian of the Society. Gift of Miss Ellen W. Bagby. 
it of ' A portrait in oil of Dr. Joseph D. Eggleston, a former President of the Society. This 
was executed by Marcia Silvette and presented by friends of Dr. Eggleston. 
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From the Valentine Museum (loan), five busts in plaster, by Edward V. Valentine 
— Gov. “Extra Billy” Smith, Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Gen. George E. Pickett and Matthew Fontaine Maury. 

A portrait in oil of Col. Archer Anderson, a former Vice-President of the Society, 
by J. W. L. Forster. Presented by Mrs. Mary Mason Williams Holt, Miss Frances 
Leigh Williams and Frank D. Williams, Jr., in memory of their mother, Mrs. Mary 
Mason Anderson Williams. 

Portraits in oil of Robert Randolph Duval and his wife, Sallie Dandridge (Cooke) 
Duval. From the estate of the late Miss Florence Duval, of Lexington, through the 
courtesy of her sister and brothers, Miss Estelle Duval, E. P. P. Duval and St. John 
Duval. 

A portrait in oil of Elizabeth Randolph, of Wilton, daughter of William Randolph, 
III. This was painted by John Wollaston and was presented to the Society by Mr. 
Berkeley Williams. 

The following portraits from the Rives Estate, through the courtesy of Miss Landon 
Rives, “Castle Hill,” Albemarle County, Va. 

1. Mrs. Alfred Landon Rives (Sarah Catherine MacMurdo), a portrait in oil by 

Guillaume. 

2. Mrs. Henry Sigourney (Amélie Louise Rives), (1832-73), of Boston, a pastel by 

Guillaume. 

3. Mrs. David King (Ella Louise Rives), daughter of Francis Robert Rives, a grand- 
daughter of William Cabell Rives, a pastel by Guillaume. 
4. Princess Pierre Troubetskoy (Amélie Rives), granddaughter of William Cabell 

Rives, a portrait in oil by Pierre Troubetskoy. 

5. Rt. Rev. Richard Channing Moore, D.D., a portrait in oil by Wm. Ver Bryck after 

Henry Inman. 

6. Roger Gregory (1685-1730) (Father-in-law of Dr. Thomas Walker of Castle Hill), 

a portrait in oil. Artist unknown. 

7.A marble bust of Amélie Rives. This was executed in Paris in 1889 by Antonin 

Carles. 

A portrait in oil of Mrs. Dorothea (Claiborne) Tatum (1766-1844), wife of Lieu- 
tenant Henry Tatum, Virginia Line, Continental Army. Gift of Mrs. C. S. (Maria 
Clopton) Jackson, of Portland, Oregon, through the courtesy of Mrs. Meriwether 
Lewis Anderson. 

A portrait in oil of Mr. George A. Barksdale, a former Recording Secretary and 
member of the Executive Committee. Gift of Mrs. Henry T. Wickham. This was 
painted by Mary Travis Burwell. 

A painting in oil of The Virgin, Christ Child and Saint John. From the estate of 
Miss Cally Ryland. 

Other gifts to Society are listed in Appendix IV of this report. 


FINANCES 


This Report, when printed in the April number of our Magazine, will have as 
appendices (Nos. II and III), the report of the Treasurer for 1947 as well as a state- 
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lentine ment from our Financial Agent, the First and Merchants National Bank of Rich- 
hnston, mond, of securities held for our account and their book and approximate market-value. 
Today our Endowment Fund, which now embraces the endowment of Battle Abbey, 
society, totals, (book value) $146,624.00. 
“rances There is in addition the Virginia House and Gardens Maintenance Fund, the in- 
. Mary come from which has been placed at the disposition of the Society for its general 
needs by the donors, Mr. and Mrs. Weddell; this fund has today a book value of 
Sooke) $155,850.00. 
gh the As elsewhere indicated, we have been favored by gifts from various individuals; 
. John but tribute must be paid here to the wisdom of our Finance Committee for vigilantly 
safeguarding our slender patrimony. 
dolph, 
yy Mr. PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
During 1947 the Publication Committee, under the qualified chairmanship of Dr. 
andon Wyndham B. Blanton, has carried out the important duties which the name of this 
group suggests. | 
oil by During the twelve months two publications with the imprimatur of the Society 
have appeared, the first, of most serious character, was by a senior vice-president of our 
tel by Society, the Reverend Doctor George MacLaren Brydon. Under the title “Virginia’s 
Mother Church and the Political Conditions Under Which It Grew” the scholarly 
prand- author has interpreted the records of the Colony and of the Anglican Church existing 
in that Colony and thrown a further light on a perhaps neglected portion of Vir- 
Cabell ginia history. The text of this work has been examined by qualified critics, who are 
enthusiastic in their praise of it. The second work, “A Description of Virginia House,” 
. after is by your President and his wife, and attempts to describe the property named, title 
to which is in our Society. The cost of both publications was underwritten by the 
Hill), authors, and it is hoped that eventually, through the sale of surplus copies, a small 
profit may result to the benefit of the Society’s finances. } 
tonin The Society’s organ, The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, is now in 
its fifty-seventh year. It appeared regularly during 1947, and an examination of the i 
Lise several issues demonstrates that it is maintaining, under Mr. Torrence, the high repu- 
aris tation established by former distinguished editors. The Publication Committee, work- i 
ether ing in close harmony with our editor, is endeavoring to make sure that in volume and " 
in quality of material appearing in its pages an increasingly high level shall be at- 
eal tained. 
. was As will have been noted, beginning with the January 1948 issue, the Magazine is 
in a somewhat different format, and it is believed that the improvements made over 
te of the preceding volumes will be appreciated by our members and the general public. 


LIBRARY COMMITTEE 

A significant step forward was taken during the past year in the appointment to 

our staff of Mr. John Melville Jennings, a graduate of the College of William and 

e as Mary, and a student of Library Science, who will be associated with us as Librarian 
tate- beginning with June of the current year. 
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In previous reports reference has been made to the importance of the creation of a 
“publications fund,” under which manuscript and other material now in our archives 
may be made available to scholars and others. This is a matter of prime importance 
to which earnest attention is directed. Illustrative of this situation, it may be men- 
tioned that a number of valuable manuscript collections have been calendared, but 
lack of funds has not yet permitted publication of the calendars themselves. A list 
of this calendared material awaiting publication is attached as Appendix. 


MEMBERSHIP AND PUBLICITY 








Our membership, including libraries, at the close of 1946 was 1,591 
New members admitted during the year 1947 numbered 194 
A total of 1,785 
From this should be deducted losses by death, by resignation, or those dropped 
for non-payment of dues 84 
Leaving the net total of memberships on December 31, 1947 seco yJOU 


This number is divided as follows: 





Honorary Members 4 
Associate Members 4 
Life Members G28, _ 270 
Annual Supporting Members aaa 
Annual Sustaining Membets..........0.0.:0:0:csososenonnnnntnninninnnnenenen cite a 
Annual Members, Individuals 1,178 
Libraries aly one sagen 163 
Exchanges arn : . 54 

1,701 


This latter figure represents a net gain over 1946 of 110 or 6.9%. Although this 
is the highest figure of membership reached in our existence, it is yet pitifully small 
when the nature of our Society and the breadth of its appeal is considered. I therefore 
urge all members to submit to our Executive Committee for appropriate action the 
names of men and women thought to be sympathetic to our aims and ideals who might 
become useful members. 

Special mention must be made here of the splendid work carried on by Chairman 
Carter of the Committee on Membership and Publicity, and his associates, in the past 
year in securing new members, in holding and increasing the number of our adver- 
tisers, and in forwarding the sale of our Society's publications. 

Again it must be emphasized that the modest revenue from our small Endowment 
Fund, together with sporadic gifts from friends, must be supplemented by member- 
ship fees and revenues from advertisements in our Magazine to enable us to meet our 
inescapable financial needs. To find other appropriate sources of revenue has there- 
fore been an unremitting labor of your Executive Committee, but one which it is felt 
should be shared with our members. To this end your Executive Committee at its 
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December meeting unanimously voted to submit to this meeting for ratification an 
amendment to the Constitution by which new Life members would make a single 
payment of $150, and a new class of members would be created, the latter to be known 
as “Contributing Members,” and who would pay a fee of ten dollars per annum; the 
old class of annual members would continue to pay five dollars yearly, but all future 
members would be assessed the larger amount stated. This action is considered ad- 
visable not alone because of our general needs but especially having in mind that 
because of advances in printing and other charges the present annual membership fee 
does not cover the actual cost of the quarterly Magazine! If the proposed action is 
ratified present annual members would be urged to change to the new class of Con- 


tributing Members. 
HOUSE AND ACCESSIONS COMMITTEE 


Under the capable and conscientious chairmanship of Mr. Claiborne and his asso- 
ciates the House and Accessions Committee have taken various steps looking to the 
improvement of The Lee House. These included the repainting of the exterior and 
the reconstruction of the chimneys, which latter were in danger of collapse. Special 
thanks are due to Messrs. Claiborne and Johnston for their generous contribution of 
time and talents in various helpful physical changes which have been carried out — 
in every case their professional fees being waived. 


The Women’s Advisory Committee of The Lee House during 1946, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. J. St. George Bryan, whose useful activities have been previously 
mentioned, continued their labors in the year under review looking to rehabilitating 
the first and second floors, in close cooperation with the House and Accessions Com- 
mittee. 

A similar committee — the Women’s Advisory Committee of Battle Abbey, under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Paul W. Howle, Jr., have been especially helpful in arrang- 
ing for various gatherings at Battle Abbey, including a tea for the members of the 
Walpole Society, composed of amateurs in the various arts, and for the moving flag 
ceremony, taking place on June 3, 1947, which was referred to in the charming article 
by Rebecca Yancey Williams, appearing in our July number. 

In the name of the Society I extend to the ladies making up these committees our 
heartfelt thanks. 


The number of persons visiting The Lee House in recent years, and who previously 
entered gratis, have been as follows: 


eT AR IR IR i AE ae Rie AM oe Bele ee ee 1,150 
Re a? a Se Ee ee ae ee ore eee 980 
ETE STREET RE CC Se ee eR Te eT sAitthichinnttcakhebliieei. toh, Same 830 
DO ans I RE I ET 794 
ROO CET 1 RAE) Le RCN AALS CORN a rae NT re cohol 1,197 
In 1947 the number totaled.............. pibiatccndce vininbsiteendieaigeamcectcaeanaa 784 
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The number visiting Battle Abbey during several twelve-month periods was as 
follows: 


Year Paid Admissions Free Admissions Total 
1942 —_ ; 2,642 2,623 5,265 
1943 2,648 3,623 6,271 
Cy ea RNS EE eee sve 685 3,624 6,309 
eR Ne EY eM Oe eS Re core 2566 3,088 5,654 
1946 ..... éilititieltinezzs 3,425 7,122 
AD TR Se a 493 3,897 


GROUNDS COMMITTEE 


Our Grounds Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Edward L. Ryan, has 
carefully watched over our outside property during the past year, and made various 
helpful recommendations, and done useful work looking to its improvement. 

The practical impossibility of finding parking space for motor cars in downtown 
Richmond, so manifest to everyone who visits the city, has obliged us to use the yard 
at the back of The Lee House for parking purposes. This suspends, at least tempo- 
rarily, any plans which we may have nourished for improving this plot. Perhaps with 
the carrying out of plans looking to improving traffic conditions in the city, it may 
be possible to return to our original idea of a simple garden setting, for which plans 
were drawn by Mr. Charles F. Gillette, of this city, and without charge to the Society. 


PERSONNEL 


Changes occurring in our personnel during the twelve months were the voluntary 
withdrawal, and to our regret, of Mrs. Julia Jerman Neal, who performed part-time 
duties in the genealogical department, and who was replaced by Mrs. Anne Cooke 
Gilliam, and the appointment of Mrs. Sarah Fauntleroy Boice as Custodian of Battle 
Abbey in succession of Mrs. Henry E. Murray, the former Miss Harris, who had 
served from the opening of the structure in 1921. Tribute should here be paid to 
the conscientious, selfless labors performed by the Virginia gentlewoman in her more 
than a quarter-century of service. 


PLACING OF WREATH AT STATUE OF GEORGE MASON 


As will be recalled, by proclamation of the President, December 15, 1947, was 
named as “Bill of Rights Day.” It was deemed appropriate that our Society should 
take notice of this occasion, and, accordingly, accompanied by Colonel Jones, your 
President on the day named laid a wreath at the foot of the statue of George Mason, 
one of the most striking of those surrounding the equestrian statue of Washington 
in the Capitol Square. It will be recalled that this statue was the work of Thomas 
Crawford, the father of the well-known novelist. In the simple ceremony your Presi- 
dent acted in company with Miss Gabriella Page, President of the Association for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities, who also laid a wreath on behalf of her 
great organization. 


ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL, 


President. 
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Appendix II 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Fiscal Year 


January 1, 1947 - December 31, 1947 








Balance — Jamuary 1, 1947.-.crcccvensemeeunsreeenin 
RECEIPTS 
MemBersHip Duss 
CS SOO LE LS ER A ETT scmnctnabeaae $ 6,218.50 
Supporting... neevennnnnnnnnnnenenemetninnnesnsnnnnsinnmnnattnnmnismnntti 600.00 
Ce 150.00 
| eae REE et ee pees ete Ee 900.00 
Total Income from Dueg.................. 
MaGaZINE 
Ce ea ae ae ee ee 983.00 
Oe 648.50 
Total Income from Magazine... 
MiIscELLANEOUS 
Dr. Brydon’s Book (Virginia’s Mother Church) ......ccccc:or-onesennenmnnnnnnine 4535-00 








Mr. Weddell’s Book (Portraiture)..... Pete. 73.00 
Mr. Weddell’s Book (A Description of Virginia House) muita? ae 
a inivaneeebiabesbananiinlasiianenahian 76.50 
ke 427.00 
a i corinsesetinnsanipmenataeonentapiomialioal 195.95 
Marans TI TO cine cence nner nent 848.62 
RR Sl aie ee eT ER 208.83 
Photos and Books — Battle Abbey..........:.c0c.00cwwsnennsnmnnnmnnnennnnn a PAPE 71.82 
Fees and Miscellaneous — Lee House... id reer eee 245-74 
pe Ee ae eee NEE ae 
INcoME FROM ENDOWMENT 
RIOD: sisnuinedsiinsitelitinsonadanusenenlabiaiisicines DO SOE Oe 1,500.90 
OS Ee cetera aeons aaa ah 2,880.16 
Virginia House and Gardens.............:ccc:ocsomnensnnsnnnnnnnnnen sii anineaialaaal 6,630.21 
"Tete Tormey Ct, ican. 
Appropriation — State of + Vege. ee ET ee ere eee te PHS 
ts and Bequests..... sbielcihidstidiinstnmnenninneieniibanaaall 
Reserve for ff 
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$ 4,372.19 


7,868.50 


1,631.50 | 


11,351.10 


11,011.27 | 


3,000.00 
31,485.45 


$70,720.01 
8,000.00 


$62,720.01 
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DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries ™ . $ 19,000.77 
OrFicr ExpENSES 
Telephone $ 365.51 
Water, Electricity, Fuel 810.71 
Postage and Stationery 452.72 
Miscellaneous 1,206.96 2,835.90 
Insurance 662.76 
Hous AND ACCESSIONS 
Accessions 510.41 
Maintenance and Repairs — Lee House 2,747.30 
Maintenance and Repairs — Battle Abbey 444.09 
Miscellaneous Household Expense 353.81 4,055.61 
LIBRARY 
Salary 332-50 $24,100.¢ 
Purchase of Books and Magazines 562.84 
Restoration and Reclassification 575-57 6,500. 
Dr. Brydon’s Book (Virginia’s Mother Church) 3,971.54 so shs. 
Mr. Weddell’s Book (A Description of Virginia House) 4,491.14 9,933-59 os dhe 
a * 20 shs. 
MaGaZINE 50 shs. 
Printing 3,453-31 100 shs. 
Mailing and Miscellaneous 138.25 3,591.56 15 shs. 
eae ee 65 shs. 
Publicity 133.90 
Glasgow House 2,000.00 50 shs. 
Virginia House and Gardens 130.45 200 shs. 
Tax on Admissions 208.83 50 shs. 
Transfers — Endowment Fund 15,000.00 25 shs. 
Cash Balance: General Fund — December 31, 1947 13,166.64 30 shs. 
Cash: Special Purposes 8,000.00 40 shs. 
— 40 shs. 
$62,720.01 ena aaa, 
$46,300.0 
100 shs. | 
50 shs. 
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REPORT OF VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S 


FINANCIAL AGENT 


The First and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, Virginia 
Held as of December 31, 1947 


Securities 


GENERAL ENDOWMENT Funp 


Cost on Dates 
Description of Assets of Receipt 


$24,100.00 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 242’s, due $100 7/1/56, 
$6,000 3/1/57, $3,000 4/1/58, and $15,000 5/1/59 .eeco..$ 24,100.00 





Market 
Value 
at 12/31/47 


$ 24,100.00 











6,500.00 U.S. Treasury 244’s, due 12/15/62-5 9.0.0 6,500.00 6,500.00 
50 shs. Air Reduction Co., Inc., Common... ae eS . 2,252.34 1,300.00 
10 shs. American Can Company, Common........0..0...000000cssmsneenenn ; 939.28 800.00 
20 shs. Continental Insurance Co., Capital... ae c 1,022.97 1,100.00 
50 shs. Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Capital. le einddhnibianbiaia tail 4,700.00 5,450.00 
100 shs. National Dairy Products, Common... 2819.50 2,800.00 
15 shs. Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Common 1,049.50 1,095.00 

65 shs. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., Dividend 
PREFERS TEI > Ser San UE ncn ern Oa .  9;750.00 13,130.00 
50 shs. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Class B Common Stock... 2,017.82 2,050.00 
200 shs. Socony Vacuum Oil, Common............cccccocseunsmnsnneennne imi. ree 3,400.00 
50 shs. Standard Oil Co. of California, Common. ....0.00..0..000...000..- a 2,095.71 3,150.00 
25 shs. Union Carbide & Carbon, Capital................. Oe 2,575.00 
30 shs. United Fruit Company, Common............... Pes ee i oF 944.70 1,650.00 
Te ee 5,640.00 5,360.00 
40 shs. Virginia Electric & Power Co., $5.00 Dividend Preferred Stock 4,880.00 4,440.00 
111 shs. Virginian Railway Co., 6% Ganuiasive Preferred Stock... . 4329.00 3,774.00 
$ 78,399.72 $ 82,674.00 

BatrLeE AspEY ENDOWMENT Funp — GENERAL 
Market 
Cost on Dates Value 

of Receipt at 12/31/47 

$46,300.00 U. S. Savings, Series G, 244’s, due $2,500 7/1/53, $5,000 

2/1/58, $9,900 2/1/56, $14,800 1/1/57, and $14,100 
i ee ae aS 5 ee ee OO a $ 46,300.00 $ 46,300.00 
100 shs. Chesapeake Corporation of Virginia, Common... . 2,970.23 2,800.00 
50 shs. Liggett & Myers Tobacco, Common. .....0......0...0oneenen ~ 474-42 4,350.00 
$ 53,744.65 $ 53,450.00 


7 
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Barris AssEy ENDOWMENT Funp — N. W. Witson Memoria Funp 


$ 5,500.00 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 2%4’s, 1/1/57 casa $ 5,500.00 


Barrie ApspeEy ENDOWMENT Funp — L. W. Wise Memoria Funp 


$ 5,000.00 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 2%4’s, due $2,800 2/1/56 
and $2,200 1/1/57 $ 5,000.00 


Vircinta Housz AND GARDENS MAINTENANCE FuNnD 


Cost on Dates 
of Receipt 
$80,100.00 U. S. Savings Bonds, Series G, 2%’s, due $5,700 3/1/57, 
$10,000 4/1/57, $60,000, 10/1/57, $3,000 11/1/58, and 


$ 5,500.00 


$ 5,000.00 


Market 
Value 
at 12/31/47 








$1,400 1/1/59 sce $ 80,100.00 $ 80,100.00 
50 shs. American Cyanamid Co., Common 1,950.00 2,000.00 
200 shs. Borden Company, Capital..... 10,600.00 8,200.00 
600 shs. Commercial Solvents, Common 17,400.00 13,200.00 
100 shs. Commonwealth & Southern Corp., $6.00, Preferred 12,500.00 9,700.00 
62 shs. Eaton Manufacturing, Common = 3,248.00 3,410.00 
30 shs. Liggett & Myers Tobacco, Common... 2,474.49 2,610.00 
50 shs. Ohio Public Service 3.90%, Cumulative Preferred 5,200.00 4,150.00 
75 shs. Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Capital............. 5,075.00 1,950.00 

40 shs. Radio Corporation of America, $3.50 Cumulative Conv. Ist 
Le INR ener SO CD eee ei TRE IL ak 2,939.71 2,760.00 

20 shs. Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac Railroad Co., Dividend 
Obligation aa 2,960.00 4,040.00 
160 shs. Sears Roebuck & Co., ‘Common Samael 5,560.00 6,080.00 
50 shs. Standard Oil Company of California, Capital fit 2,045.93 3,150.00 
200 shs. Sunshine Biscuits, Inc., Capital ..cccccmscsunsnennnsnenmneun 10,600.00 7,600.00 
50 shs. Sylvania Electric Pendieens. 4% Cumulative Preferred.......... 5,180.00 4,000.00 
50 shs. Universal Pictures Company, 442% Cumulative Preferred 4,661.25 2,900.00 
$172,494.38 $155,850.00 

SUMMARY 

Endowment Fund — General .$ 78,399.72 $ 82,674.00 
Battle Abbey Endowment Fund — General 53,744.65 53,450.00 
Battle Abbey Endowment Fund — N. W. Wilson Memorial Fund 5,500.00 5,500.00 
Battle Abbey Endowment Fund — L. W. Wise Memorial Fund... . 5,000.00 5,000.00 
Virginia House and Gardens Maintenance Fund 172,494.38 155,850.00 
$315,138.75 $302,474.00 
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Appendix IV 


GIFTS RECEIVED DURING 1947 
(Gifts of funds, portraits, miniatures, busts are listed in the President's Report, see Appendix I.) 


BOOKS 


Journal of the Proceedings of the Congress held at Philadelphia September 5, 1774. 
London: Printed by J. Almon, MDCCLXXV; Letters 1941-1945, of Daivd Tucker 
Brown, Jr., United States Marine Corps. (From Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond). 
Notes on the State of Virginia, by Thomas Jefferson. [reprint] J. W. Randolph. Rich- 
mond, 1853. (From J. McDonald Wellford, Richmond). 

The Diary and Letters of Gouveneur Morris. Edited by Anne Cary Morris. New 
York, 1888. (From DeSoto Fitzgerald, Richmond). 

Tobacco — Its History. Mlustrated by the Books, Manuscripts and Engravings in 
the library of George Arents, Jr. By Jerome E. Brooks. New York: The Rosenbach 
Co., MDMXXXVII. 4 Volumes. (From Mrs. Saunders Hobson, Richmond). 

Corks and Curls, 1944, 1945 and 1946. (From Edward M. Gregory, Richmond). 

Aunt Dorothy, An Old Virginia Plantation Story; A Handful of Monographs; For 
Love's Sake. All by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston. These copies presented by Mrs. Preston 
to Mrs. Otway S. Allen. (From Dr. B. R. Wellford, Richmond). 

The Wandering Soul, by J. P. Schabalie, Woodstock, Virginia. Printed by J. V. 
Rigden, 1840. (From Philip Williams, Charlottesville). 

The History of Modern Europe. In a series of letters by William Russell, Second 
American Edition. Philadelphia, 1802; 5 Volumes. The Federalist, a New Edition. 
Philadelphia, 1817. (From Dr. Leslie L. Campbell, Lexington). 

The French Drama in America, 1701-1800, by Lewis P. Waldo. The John Hop- 
kin’s Press, 1942. (From Stewart W. Jackson, Gloucester). 

A Description of Virginia House in Henrico County, near Richmond, Virginia, the 
Home of Mr. & Mrs. Alexander Wilbourne Weddell. Richmond: Virginia Historical 
Society: MCMXLVII. (Autographed copy; from Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Weddell). 

Picturesque Europe, 3 Volumes; Picturesque Palestine, 2 Volumes; Picturesque 
America, 2 Volumes. Many of original drawings, from which illustrations of these 
volumes were made, were drawn by J. D. Woodward, of Virginia. (From the Rev- 
erend Edmund Lee Woodward). 

Maryland Silversmiths, 1715-1830, by J. Hall Pleasants and Edward Sill. Baltimore, 
1930. (From Dr. J. Hall Pleasants, Baltimore, Maryland ). 

Our Constitution: As adopted by the Constitutional Convention and ratified by the 
Thirteen Original States, by Paul Barron Watson. University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
(From P. B. Watson, Cambridge, Mass. ). 

Some Old Yorktown Maps, by K. W. Trimble. (From K. W. Trimble, Staunton, 
Virginia). 

The Callaghan Mail, 1821-1851, by Harold H. Haines. 1944. (From Harold M. 
Haines, Hannibal, Missouri). 
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The Doghouse and Other Poems, by Bernard P. Chamberlain. (From B. P. Cham- 
berlain, Charlottesville). 

Marriage and Death Notices in Raleigh Register and North Carolina State Gazette, 
1826-1845. Published by North Carolina State Library, Raleigh. (From North Caro- 
lina State Library). 

Grandmother's Story (1861), by Mrs. L. P. Johnston; History of Smyth County, 
by Goodrich Wilson; History of Tazewell County, by Pendleton; King’s Mountain and 
Its Heroes, by Lyman C. Draper. (From Cary I. Crockett, Seven Mile Ford). 

In the Days of My Youth, When I Was a Student at the University of Virginia, 
1888-1893, by James P. C. Southall. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1947. (From James P. C. Southall, Charlottesville). 

The Descendants, by Ellen Glasgow, 1897; and Flower de Hundred. The Story of 
a Virginia Plantation, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, 1890. (From A. W. Weddell). 

William Tatham, Wataugan, by Samuel C. Williams. Wataugan Press, Johnson 
City, Tenn., 1947. (From Judge Samuel C. Williams). 

Thomas Jefferson and the National Capital, 1783-1818. Edited by Samuel K. 
Padover, Washington, 1947. (From Herbert Evison, Washington, D. C.). 

History and Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, by Clarence H. 
Brigham, Worcester, Mass., 1947. 2 Volumes. (From Clarence H. Brigham, Worces- 
ter, Mass. ). 

The Virginian; A Military, Industrial and Scientific Journal, by Jed Hotchkiss. 
Vol. I, 1880, Staunton, Virginia. (From Cary I. Crockett, Seven Mile Ford). 

Archives of Maryland, Vol. LXII; Proceedings and Acts of the General Assembly 
of Maryland, 1769-1770. Edited by Raphael Semmes. Baltimore, 1947. (From the 
Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore). 

Glasgow Miscellany. Papers by Arthur Graham Glasgow bound together. (From 
A. W. Weddell). 

Check List of the Portraits in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, 
Worcester, Mass., by Frederick L. Weis. (From American Antiquarian Society, Wor- 
cester, Mass. ) 

Virginia Colonial Abstracts, Volume XXX; Virginia Manuscripts, 1607-1850, in 
the Huntington Library, San Marino, California, by Beverley Fleet. (From Beverley 
Fleet, Richmond). 


BOOKS FROM PUBLISHERS 


Annapolis House, 1700-1775, by Deering Davis. The Architectural Book Pub 
lishing Co., New York, 1947. 

Jefferson, War and Peace, 1776-1784, by Marie Kimball. Coward-McCann Co., 
N. Y., 1947. 

Benjamin Mosby Smith, 1813-1893, by Francis R. Flournoy. Richmond Press, 
Richmond, 1947. 

Pontiac and the Indian Uprising, by Howard H. Peckham. Princeton University 
Press, 1947. 
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The Face of Robert E. Lee in Life and Legend, by Roy Meredith. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, N. Y., 1947. 

Guide to the Manuscripts in Duke University Library, by Tilley and Goodwin. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1947. 

The South During Reconstruction, by E. Merton Coulter, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, Baton Rouge, La., 1947. 

Richmond in By-Gone Days, by Samuel Mordecai. Republished from the Second 
Edition (1860). The Deitz Press, Richmond, Va., 1946. 

The Great National Project; A History of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, by 
Walter S. Sanderlin. Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Summer Migrations and Resorts of South Carolina Low-Country Planters, by Law- 
rence F, Brewster. Trinity College Historical Society, Durham, N. C. 

The Atlantic Frontier, Colonial American Civilization, 1607-1763, by Louis B. 
Wright. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 


GENEALOGY 


Meet Your Grandfather, by Johnson Hagood. Privately printed. (From Gen. 
Johnson Hagood, Charleston, S. C.) 

The Rogers-Turfler Family; A Search for Ancestors, by I. Newton Williams. (From 
I. N. Williams, Belmar, N. J.) 

The Herndon Family of Virginia, Vol. I, The First Three Generations, by John 
G. Herndon. Privately printed. (From Dr. John G. Herndon, Haverford, Pa.) 

History of the Hawes Family of Caroline County, Virginia, by Elizabeth Hawes 
Ryland. Typescript copy. (From Miss Elizabeth Hawes Ryland, Richmond.) 

Concerning the Crockett Family and Connecting Lines, by Janie P. C. French and 
Zella Armstrong (being Vol. V of Notable Southern Families). (From Cary I. 
Crockett, Seven Mile Ford.) 

The Kimsey Family, Revised Chart. (From Herbert B. Kimsey, Cornelia, Georgia.) 

The John Nagle Genealogy, Kansas City, 1947. (From L. A. Duermyer, Kansas 
City, Mo.) 

Some of the Descendants of Robert and Jane McCune, of Bourbon and Nicholas 
Counties, Ky., by Alfred A. Knapp. (From Alfred A. Knapp, Peoria, Ill.) 

A Chart of the Keith Family; Descendants of the Rev. James Keith and His Wife, 
Mary Isham Randolph, by Mrs. R. W. Somerville, Cleveland, Miss. (From Mrs. 


. Somerville.) 


Withers Family of the County of Lancaster, England, and Stafford County, Vir- 
ginia, by R. E. Withers. The Dietz Press, Richmond, Va., 1947. (From Robert E. 
Withers, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 

Descendants of James Welch, Soldier in King Philip’s War, 1675-76. (From C. B. 
Welch, Tacoma, Wash.) 

My Father's Family —and Allied Families. (From Mrs. W. H. Rudder, Salem, 


Indiana. ) 


A Chart of the Price-Randolph Families. (From Mrs. John Hunter, Richmond.) 
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Ways and Means of Identifying Ancestors, by Evan L. Reed. Ancestral Publishing 
and Supply Company, Chicago, Ill. (From E. L. Reed, Chicago.) 

Perkins, Whitehall and Clopton Families; and Figg and Howorth Families. Type- 
script. (From Lockwood Barr, New York, N. Y.) 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Private Journal of Colonel James Gordon, of Lancaster Co., Virginia, 1758-1762, 
with notes by Armistead C. Gordon. Copy in handwriting of Armistead C. Gordon 
and presented by him in 1924 to Robert B. Tunstall, of Norfolk, and presented by 
Mr. Tunstall to the Society. 

The Old Lighthouse at Cape Henry, Virginia. An account of early efforts to estab- 
lish a lighthouse at entrance to Chesapeake Bay. (From Whit P. Tunstall, Norfolk.) 

Five letters in regard to Confederate dead addressed to Mrs. W. H. Macfarland, 
Prest. Hollywood Memorial Association. (From John Donaldson, New York City.) 

Copies of wills of William Marshall Booker (1802) and his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Booker (1829), of Amelia County. (From Mrs. Belle Booker James, Charlottesville.) 

A Collection of Bruce family letters, 1840-1907. (From David K. E. Bruce, Wash- 


ington, D. C.) 
_ Original manuscript essay written by Hugh Blair Grigsby, January 1825. (From 
W. S. Morton, Farmville.) 4 


Letters from the correspondence of the Hon. John T. Harris, 1852. (From Peyton 
Randolph Harris, New York City.) 

Copy of will of Charles Carter, of Shirley, Charles City County; copy of a letter 
of advice written by Robert Carter, 1803, to his children; copy of address delivered 
by Col. Archer Anderson in presenting Lee Camp, U.C.V., a picture of Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter. (From Spencer L. Carter, Richmond.) 

Original “pass” permitting persons to pass through the Colonies, dated Philadelphia, 
July 20, 1776; signed by John Hancock (president of the Continental Congress); 
on reverse the authorization of the Committee of Safety of Virginia, July 26, 1776, 
for several parties and their servants, recently arrived from Bermuda, “to travel through 
the Colony [of Virginia] on the way to the city of Philadelphia”; signed “Edm? Pendle- 
ton, Prest”; original letter of Edmund Pendleton to Patrick Henry, Dec. 23, 1775; 
two original letters of Edward Southwood to Edmund Pendleton, Apr. 6, 1747, and 
Oct. 8, 1748; original bill of Edmund Pendleton to Southwood for attorney’s fees, 
Oct. 1747. (From David J. Mays, Richmond.) 

Copy of a “Show Bill” of the “Rebel Minstrels,” Sandusky, Ohio, 1863. (From 
Russell Keiningham, Richmond. ) 

Letters of Joseph K. Hull and others, relative to French Cannon. (From Mrs. 
Maude Pollard Hull, Richmond.) 

Original letter of Col. Wm. H. Palmer, dated Richmond, May 22, 1877, to William 
H. Keiningham. (From Mrs. Miriam D. Hill and Mrs. Ruby Keiningham, Richmond.) 

Five original letters from members of the Gardner, Hubbard and Florance families, 
dating from 1826 to 1867. (From J. G. Florance, Richmond.) 
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Collection of original letters written by Ambrose Hull and other members of the 
Hull family, in which are mentioned the names of several Richmond families, the 
Mordecais, Van Lews, Carringtons and others. (From A. W. Weddell.) 

A collection of papers and books from estate of Miss Kate Craft, of New York City. 
(From E. A. Haynes, Richmond.) 

A manuscript volume, dated “St. Louis [Mo.] January 8, 1833,” containing “A 
record of facts and reminiscences by Alexander L. Lyle,” being records of the Lyle 
family which went from Virginia to Missouri. (From Mrs. W. O. Schock, Festus, Mo.) 

Confederate papers relating to A. M. Evans, Co. F, 1st Va. Regt. of Cavalry, being 
passes issued to him while on special service and his parole at Appomattox. (Mrs. 
C. A. Miller, Baltimore, Md.) 

A “scrap book” once belonging to Elizabeth Van Lew, of Richmond. (From Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass. ) 

Letter to John Beveridge, December 25, 1865, from Isabel Lamont Stewart (later 
Mrs. Joseph Bryan), written from the Crustal Palace Hotel, London. (From Mrs. 
Ruby E. Keiningham and Mrs. Miriam D. Hill, Richmond.) 


PHOTOSTATS 


Copy of items from the journal of Abigail Langley, wife of John Granbery, Jr., 
and copy of General Court of Virginia order, Oct. 24, 1692, in case of James Lock- 
heart, pltf. vs. William Granbery, deft., with execution and receipt. (From J. H. 
Granbery, New York City.) 

Copy commission of John Scott, of Ballyshannon, Donegal, Ireland, as commis- 
sioner for taking Special Bail, dated June 2, 1839. (From Thomas B. Scott, Richmond.) 
Chart of counties of Tidewater Virginia. From W. B. McGroarty, Alexandria.) 

Copy of letter of the Reverend David Griffith to Major Levin Powell, dated Camp 
Springfield (near Williamsburg), June 16, 1776. (From Stuart W. Jackson, Glou- 


cester. ) 


FAMILY BIBLES 


The family Bible of George Hamilton Jones, of Petersburg, Virginia, and Frances 
Jane Raincock, his wife. (From Col. Catesby ap Catesby Jones, Richmond.) 

A family Bible containing records of the Sydnor family. (From Miss Elizabeth 
Van L. Tuck, Virgilina, Virginia.) 


FURNISHINGS FOR THE LEE HOUSE 


An old English Mahogany bed made in 1785 for the Earl of Dorset, Buckhurst 
Castle, Sussex, England. This treasured piece was the gift of Mrs. S. B. Penick, 
Montclair, N. J. 

A hand-woven white counterpane for use on the above named bed was presented 
by Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond. 

A blue china wash stand set of bowl, pitcher and other articles, from Mr. and Mrs. 
James P. Massie and Mrs. Braxton Valentine, Richmond. 
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Pair of silver candlesticks and snuffers, from Mrs. J. St. George Bryan, Richmond. 

Three ornaments suitable for use in bedroom; from Mrs. Brockenbrough Lamb, 
Richmond. 

An alabaster clock, from D. U. Doggett, Richmond. 

A wash stand set of bowl, pitcher, and other articles, and a three-fold screen of 
Spanish design, from Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, Richmond. 

Large gilt framed mirror and marble console from the home of the late Judge 
George L. Christian. Presented by Stuart Christian, Richmond. 


OBJECTS FOR THE MUSEUM 


A collection of original medals struck in commemoration of Admiral Vernon’s vic- 
tories in the Carribean 1739-41. Presented by Leander McCormick-Goodheart, Lang- 
ley Park, Hyattsville, Maryland. 

A silver tablespoon, engraved on handle the name: “Sarah C. Conyers”; from Miss 
Phoebe Chevallie Warwick, London, England. 

Daguerrotypes of John Gershom Granbery, 1854, presented by J. H. Granbery, 
New York City; of Noel Callis, John Dennis Callis, Mrs. George Callis West and 
Albert Lawrence West, presented by Miss Georgia Callis West, Richmond. 

Gaming box once belonging to John Randolph of Roanoke, from Robert M. Jef- 
fress, Richmond. 

A small book of Methodist hymns, published in 1832; an old Bible once used in 
the West family; two drawing instruments used by Albert Lawrence West in making 
architectural drawings during the War Between the States; from Miss Georgia Callis 
West, Richmond. 

A mourning pin of Daniel Stewart, given by Marion Stewart (Mrs. George W. 
Peterkin) to John Stewart Bryan. Presented by Stewart Bryan, Jr., Richmond. 

A satin square on which is printed Counting House Directory gotten up by the 
carriers of the American Constellation, Petersburg, January 1, 1837. Presented by 
W. Macfarlane Jones, Richmond. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND OTHER PICTURES 


Photographs of George Cary Eggleston (1839-1911), journalist and novelist, from 
Dr. Cary Eggleston, New York City; of William Wirt Henry, Jr. Cin his youth), from 
Dr. B. Randloph Wellford, Richmond; of General Robert E. Lee, when president of 
Washington College, from Spencer L. Carter, Richmond; an old photograph album 
containing photographs (many of which are identified), from Miss Georgia Callis 
West, Richmond. 

An original engraving of William and Mary College, made by Thomas Charles 
Millington (son of Dr. John Millington, professor of Chemistry and Natural Science 
in the College), from Miss Kate Millington Blankenship, Richmond. 

A picture of Main Street, Richmond, 1870; from Gordon Blair, Richmond. 
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Kodak pictures of homes and scenes in Alexandria, Virginia, and of “Arlington,” 
“Mount Vernon” and Pohick Church; from John W. Herndon, Charlottesville. 

The following named persons, societies and libraries have presented copies of maga- 
zines, newspapers (single numbers), publications and pamphlets during the year 
1947: Dr. Henry T. Louthan, Duane, Virginia; Cary I. Crockett, Seven Mile Ford; 
Miss Gertrude Richards, Richmond; Mrs. Maude Pollard Hull, Richmond; Dr. Leslie 
L. Campbell, Lexington; The Society of the Cincinnati in Virginia; The Virginia State 
Library, Richmond; Virginia Bar Association; Rhode Island Historical Society; Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society. 


MAPS 


Mr. and Mrs. Alexander W. Weddell, during the year 1947, presented a valuable 
collection of reproductions of maps of Virginia, both as Colony and Commonwealth, 
and of several towns and counties in Virginia. The collection consists of 21 maps. 
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